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Speed and Concentration 


“FN the long run,’ Lord Keynes once said, “we are 

all dead.” The phrase is being re-written with vastly 
deeper meaning in Russian blood. Stalingrad still holds. 
Incredibly, week after week, the Germans pay a mounting 
price for their drive to the Volga; the timing of their 
second assault upon the Soviet Union is thrown gravely 


awry; the winter approaches. The city and river lifeline 


may still be saved. It is an easy argument which simply 
sees the time won by Russian sacrifice being used in the 
mighty factories of Britain and the United States. What 
is a tragedy for Russia becomes in this reading a victory 
for the Allies: so many months gained to clench the 
stoutest fist in history for the eventual decisive blow. 

It is an easy argument, and a fatal one. Time is being 
gained for what? Russia’s resistance will only be repaid 
if the enemy is given no breathing space. For three years, 
Hitler has won battles by breathing spaces. After each 
campaign, he has remade his armies and replenished his 
supplies. Even last winter, when the Russian offensive, 
the first great counterstroke of the war, and Russian snows 
engaged the Wehrmacht through the months of winter- 
quartering, there was no pressure from elsewhere to 
prevent the Nazi Caesar from making ready, in factories 
and in barracks, for another year’s aggression. The time 
won by Russian feats will be wasted, as the time won by 
the Poles and the Greeks was, if the power of the United 
Nations cannot be translated into deeds before the 


German forces can turn and rest. Stalin, Mr Churchill 
tells, has no illusions ; he and his people rely on their 
own achievements to save the Soviet Union. But they 
hope for more; they ask for more; they have been 
promised more 

It is fantastic for any layman to say when and where 
the blow can be struck which will lift the deadening 
weight of German might and malice from the Soviet 
Union. A great offensive is plainly being matured by 
Britain and the United States; on every front, 
except over Stalingrad, air supremacy is in the grasp 
of British and American machines and pilots, over both 
land and sea; and greater speed into action may not 
be possible. But it is more fantastic still for anyone to 
ignore the fact that the blow must be struck in swift 
time to achieve its purpose ; the “ too late ” of tomorrow 
may be as futile as the “ too little ” of yesterday, a harsh 
fact, however unavoidable the delays may be. Three years 
ago, it was right for the Allies to make ready and plan 
for a long war ; Germany was too strong and the Allies 
too weak for a decision to be looked for then. But it is 
one of the tragedies of history that the right policy bred 
the wrong psychology. It took the fall of France and the 
disaster of Dunkirk to break the complacency which said 
that time was on the Allied side and took for granted that 
the war could be won by ponderous waiting. The question 
now is whether that fateful attitude has gone. Everywhere 
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HE arrival of German armies in the Caucasus foot- to an unrealistic interpretation of the actual strategic -_ 
hills has given rise to fresh rumours that Hitler will and military possibilities of the situation in the Middle = 


shortly increase his pressure on the Turkish Government. 
The return to the Reich of Papen, German ambas- 
sador in Ankara, is interpreted in the same sense. If 
the Wehrmacht were to arrive on the Russo-Turkish 
frontier and gain control of the Black Sea ports of 


East. Turkish foreign policy is concerhed to preserve 
the integrity of the Turkish state. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has no illusions about the dangers of neutrality in 
total war ; its attitude has not been determined by the 
naive optimism which believes that it is possible at will to 
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Tuapse and Batum, still in Soviet hands, Germany 
might consider the time ripe to force the foreign 
and economic policy of Turkey into the New Order. 
Much of this anxious gossip is premature and 
baseless; premature, because the invaders of the 
Caucasus still have a mountain range between them 
and the Turkish frontier, while their advance round the 
shores of the Black Sea proceeds with increasing slow- 
ness ; baseless, because Turkish policy since the outbreak 
of war has been consistently determined and courageous. 

There has not always been full appreciation in this 
country of Turkey’s attitude. Disappointment that 
Turkey, although allied with Britain by the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance of October, 1939, is not a belligerent 
has been almost as general as satisfaction that Turkey, 
through all the ups and downs of war, has chosen to 
remain an ally. This disappointment has been due mainly 


contract out of world-wide hostility. 

The. present position, which finds Turkey after three 
years of war still an ally of Britain, still an independent 
national state and increasingly a hindrance to the east- 
ward expansion of: the Axis, is the product of 
unceasing and vigorous diplomatic struggle. The first 
crisis came in 1940 with the entry of Italy into the war 
and the subsequent collapse of France. The provision 
of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance between Britain, 
France and Turkey, that each of the signatories should 
come to the assistance of any attacked by a Mediter- 
ranean power, became operative when Italy attacked 
France on June 10, 1940. Turkey failed to implement 
the treaty, invoking the “escape” clause, which 
removed the obligation to act where this might involve 
armed conflict with the Soviet Union. What attitude 
was adopted by the USSR, then enjoying the doubtful 
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benefits of the Russo-~German Non-Aggression Pact of 
August, 1939, is not known; in any case, only eight 
days remained between the date when the treaty became 

tive and the date when it might have been held to 
have lapsed with the end of French resistance. The most 
striking feature of this crisis is that, though the circum- 
stances were totally changed by the débdcle in Western 
Europe, there was no corresponding reversal in Turkish 
foreign policy. Turkey did not repudiate the treaty, 
despite the disappearance of one of the foundation 
members, despite the appearance, almost overnight, of 
a hostile Syria on its southern frontier, and despite the 
existence in Britain of an acute shortage of all kinds of 
military equipment, which placed out of the question 
the delivery of munitions to Turkey envisaged by the 
treaty. By remaining allied with Britain during the 
critical days of that summer, Turkey gave the world 
a declaration of confidence in the eventual victory of 
the Allies. 

The second crisis came in 1941, which saw the loss 
of Greece, Crete and Jugoslavia and the Gletchschaltung 
of Roumania and Bulgaria. The power of Turkey to 
resist German pressure was brought to a low ebb. 
Turkey was neither able nor willing to make a military 
alliance with Jugoslavia or to give aid to Greece. But the 
fevered diplomacy of that spring found Turkey equally 
unwilling to respond to the personal appeals which the 
Fihrer addressed to President Inénii. Turkey’s unreadi- 
ness to join in a Balkan front can be understood. 
Jugoslavia had moved temporarily towards the Axis side 
and signed a pact with Hungary on February 27, 1941, 
the day after Mr Eden arrived for talks in Ankara. 
Without the Allied aid which could not be sent, Turkish 
military equipment was woefully inadequate. The tragedy 
of south-eastern and eastern Europe was the failure of 
the Allies to synchronise their resistance and pool their 
strength. As a result of the Balkan campaign, German 
armies arrived on the frontier of European Turkey. On 
June 18, 1941, in close analogy to the Russo-German 
pact, which came on the eve of the German invasion of 
Poland, Germany and Turkey signed a non-aggression 
treaty. Yet, even at this critical moment, the Turkish 
Government reaffirmed its alliance with Britain. 

Today, in spite of the threat contained in the German 
advance along the northern fringe of the Caucasus, the 
bargaining position of Turkey has been immensely 
strengthened by the construction of an Allied defence 
bloc in the Middle East, in Syria, Iraq and Iran. It is 
true that, with characteristic independence, the Turks 
took strong exception to the occupation of Iran by 
British and Russian troops. It is true, too, that the flow 
of Allied equipment to Turkey has remained substan- 
tially below expectations, in part because of the pressing 
needs of Russia and Egypt, and in part because of the 
inadequacy of transit facilities at Alexandretta and 
Mersina. But Turkey is a beneficiary from the comple- 
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tion of the Istanbul-Baghdad railway in 1940. The trans- 
port crisis should be further eased by the opening up this 
summer of the new railway network linking Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria and Turkey ; and Mr Wendell Willkie 
has given an assurance that American supplies under 
Lease-Lend, which was extended to Turkey last 
December, will be speeded up. 

Germany has not failed to couple its bid for the 
political domination of Turkey with a vigorous policy 
designed to secure an economic stranglehold. Trade 
problems, including both the disposal of home grown 
surpluses and the import of essential supplies of grain 
and industrial raw materials, have represented a major 
issue in Turkish foreign policy since the outbreak of 
war. And it was a remarkable sign of Turkey’s determina- 
tion to remain independent that, even in the summer 
of 1941, shortly after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Friendship with Germany, the Turkish Government 
should have broken off economic discussions with the 
German envoy, Clodius, and rejected German contracts 
for the construction of roads and bridges. The conclu- 
sion of the chrome agreement later in the year made the 
supply to Germany of 90,000 tons of chrome in each of 
the years 1943 and 1944—after the expiry of the exist- 
ing agreement with Great Britain—contingent on the 
delivery of German war material, and, in particular, of 
an initial consignment to the value of £T18 millions by 
the end of 1942; and the German delegates failed to 
secure an adjustment of the rate of exchange in their 
favour. By no means, military, economic or diplomatic, 
have the Germans succeeded yet .in bringing Turkey to 
heel. It is well known that the proffered German bribes 
have included the resurrection of a greater Ottoman 
empire and the transfer to Turkey of Iran, Iraq, Syria 
and Palestine; it has even been unkindly rumoured 
that they included the return of the Italian Dodecanese. 
But these offers have made no appeal to modern Turkey, 
which is profoundly anti-imperialist in principle, and 
regards the inclusion of foreigners within its borders <s 
a lively danger to internal stability. The German attempt 
to revive expansionist ambitions in Turkey has completely 
failed. 

There has also been a not unskilful attempt on the 
part of the Axis to arouse anti-Soviet feeling. The new 
Turkish state has a tradition of friendship with Soviet 
Russia dating from the early twenties when both 
countries, outcasts in Europe, were struggling to estab- 
lish a new regime. This friendship found expression in 
the Russo-Turkish Pact of Neutrality and Friendship of 
1925. The course of the war has, however, given rise 
to Turkish anxiety on the score of Russian expansionist 
ambitions. Germany, by “ revealing” alleged Russian 
demands to control the Straits, has sought to foster these 
fears. The degree of suspicion which had been aroused 
became apparent at the time of the Ankara bomb trial, 
when two Soviet citizens were sentenced to long terms 
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of penal servitude. The vigour of Russia’s resistance and 
its success in continuing to supply Turkey with oil, 
despite the urgency of other calls on transport and 
resources, have evoked considerable admiration. In this, 
as in other matters, Turkey appears to have weathered 
a crisis, and the despatch of M. Acikalini, a very high 
official of the Turkish Foreign Office and brother-in-law 
of Atatiirk, appears to herald an improvement in relations 
with the Soviets. 

Turkey faces the threat to Transcaucasia as calmly 
as it faced the possibility of a landslide in Egypt last 
June. Its poise is the poise of a nation whose foreign 
policy has discounted the military progress of the war 
several steps in advance. In the last resort, there is no 
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doubt that the Turks, a fighting nation, will fight for 
their reborn state whatever the supply position. Their 
armies have not lost their spirit ; the years since the out- 
break of war have not been wasted. So high a propor- 
tion of Turkish manpower is mobilised, that there is a 
shortage of agricultural labour, and it has proved neces. 
sary to ration bread. Fortifications have gone forward, 
Stores of military equipment are slowly being built up, 
Economic development in the form of irrigation schemes, 
mining projects and agricultural research is being pushed 
forward. Yet the overriding achievement has been the 
success of the Turks in retaining integrity and freedom 
in the face of heavy and consistent German pressure— 
with all too little material support from the Allies. 


Municipal Trading 


HE management of public utilities will be a leading 

subject in discussions about post-war policy. Lord 
Reith set the ball rolling in the Lords by calling for 
bigger and better public boards, and provoked indignant 
replies on behalf of private enterprise. There has been 
little discussion of the third type of organisation for public 
utilities, namely, municipal ownership and control. As to 
the relative merits of these three forms of organisation, 
there is no ready-made answer. The answer must depend, 
for instance, upon the functions to be performed. A public 
board is probably more suitable than the other two forms 
of organisation for the work of the Central Electricity 
Board or the BBC ; it may be more suitable for the work 
of the London Passenger Transport Board or the Port 
of London Authority. But when it is assumed that the 
public board is equally appropriate to all forms of public 
utility, both municipal and private enterprise have reason 
to demur. 

The public board suffers in comparison with the 
private company by its blunting of the normal economic 
incentives. Again, it lacks the quality which animates 
municipal enterprise, the constant pressure of democratic 
control. It is probably most effective and most desirable 
where there is a national monopoly to be managed, such 
as the generation of electricity or broadcasting. But, where 
the monopoly is of a more local nature, there is probably 
a great deal to be gained by retaining the advantages of 
private trading—or municipal trading, which is the least 
discussed form of public utility organisation, though by 
no means the least important. 

It was before the last war that the dispute about the 
merits or demerits of municipal trading reached its 
height. It was not until last year that the first 
authoritative survey of municipal trading for a genera- 
tion appeared ;* and many of the facts and figures in this 
article are taken from Dr Finer’s book. Apart from com- 
parative rarities, such as savings banks, docks and 
harbours, municipal trading is mainly confined to the 
supply of water, gas, electricity and transport. Local 
authorities supply the greater part of the country’s water 


and electricity, and run the vast majority of its tramways 


and trolley-buses ; only in the provision of motor-buses 
and gas does it take second place to private enterprise. 


What most people want to know about municipal 
trading is how it compares in efficiency with private enter- 
prise. It must be admitted at once that economic science 
is incapable of supplying the answer. Public utilities are 
_ local monopolies. Neither costs nor prices are competitive 

in a market, and no estimates of efficiency, based upon 
comparative levels of costs and prices in different areas, 
can have even approximate validity. This holds good, 
whether the public utility is municipally or privately 
owned ; and it is as difficult to compare one municipal 
enterprise with another as it is to compare municipal with 
private enterprise. Competition does, of course, exist in a 
limited sense between gas and electricity, between tram- 


*“ Municipal Trading.” By Herman Finer. 
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ways and buses ; but this does not make it any easier to 
compare, say, the efficiency of one gas undertaking with 
that of another. Comparison between municipal and 
private enterprise is further complicated by their diversity 
of aim. In the former, social and economic functions are 
inextricably mingled. An uneconomic service may be 
provided for a social purpose, and the net revenue of a 
municipal undertaking can be no guide to its efficiency 
when it is increasingly the practice to arrange matters so 
as to make neither a profit nor a loss, rather than to apply 
profits in aid of rates. There have admittedly been great 
improvements in municipal cost accountancy in recent 
years ; but, even between municipal undertakings, direct 
comparison can only be made on the unjustifiable assump- 
tion that they operate in similar markets. 

In the absence of statistical corfiparison, the only pos- 
sible approach, admittedly much less precise and reliable, 
is the direct analysis of municipal trading achievements, 
and investigation on these lines has led Dr Finer to the 
conclusion that, with very few exceptions, municipal under- 
takings in Great Britain are efficiently administered ; and 
that the best municipal undertakings are as well adminis- 
tered as the most successful private concefns. It is, of 
course, true that in municipal enterprise the incentive 
usually provided by the profit motive is absent ; but it is 
replaced by other incentives which, in sum, and in their 
own way, appear to be effective. There is the pro- 
fessional emulation of managers and technicians, the 
public spirit of councillors (a quality which should not 
be too lightly derided) ; and the vigilance of democratic 
control. Municipal enterprises tend to be less eager 
than private undertakings to risk new capital; but, 
despite this hesitancy, vast amounts of new capital have 
been risked. 

There is, of course, room for improvement in many 
directions. One of the most important changes required to 
increase efficiency is a reorganisation of municipal trading 
areas. Circumstances vary in different areas and in 
different types of municipal enterprise ; but in general it 
is becoming increasingly clear that the technical require- 
ments of the trading services are outgrowing the existing 
areas of local government. The distribution of water, for 
instance, is still based upon the technology prevalent 
nearly a century ago, when local authorities were given 
the power to supply water, but were not obliged to take 
any co-operative action. As a result, water supply areas 
remain remarkably small, and charges for water show an 
excessive variation in different parts of the country. The 
formation of regional water committees and joint boards 
is encouraged by the Ministry of Health, but there is still 
far too little co-ordination of supply. The drive for joint 
boards has been obstructed by the fact that neighbouring 

local authorities are more inclined to compete for water 
supplies than to co-operate in their utilisation. There are 
still only 40 joint boards among municipal undertakings 
which number 838. When there is a complete survey of 
national water resources, it should be possible to plan a 
far more economical distribution based on larger areas of 


supply. 
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In the case of gas, there are distinct technical limits to 
the economies of large-scale production and distribution. 
Calculations have been made showing the various dis- 
ances at which it becomes cheaper to send the coal for 

oduction by rail, rather than to pump the gas. The 
dominating factor is the amount of gas required ; and 
the conclusion is that the demand has to be large and 
continuous for it to be economical to pump gas for long 
distances. There is, however, a good case for the exten- 
son Of many existing supply areas ; and in the inter-war 

there was considerable progress along these lines, 
through absorption or joint operation between municipal 
undertakings and private companies. 

The economies of large-scale production have already 
been obtained in the generation of electricity by the 
establishment of the “grid,” which has reduced the 
number of generating areas from 600 to eight, and the 
number of stations from 600 to about 140. In the dis- 
tribution of electricity, however, there remains a startling 
absence of uniformity and co-ordination. There are over 
6oo undertakings of varying size and efficiency. Their 
load factors vary from 10 per cent to over 50 per cent; 
some supply alternating current, and some direct ; and 
their voltages range from 100 to 480. The conclusion 
that greater uniformity and larger areas are needed is 
generally accepted, and it has been proposed that 
the Electricity Commissioners should be given powers 
to impose compulsory amalgamations, either by 
transfer to an existing undertaker, transfer to a 
joint board, or transfer to a public board on the lines 
of the LPTB. 

Finally, it is particularly hard to justify any arbitrary 
limitation to traffic areas, such as is often imposed by the 


NOTES OF 
Stalingrad Holocaust 


The battle for Stalingrad, considered by many military 
writers as hopeless for the Russians some four or five weeks 
ago, still rages with unabated violence ; and at the moment 
of writing the Germans appear to be farther from 
conquering the Volga town than they seemed last week. 
Street fighting is the element in which nobody can rival 
the Russians—perhaps because it was in street fighting that 
the new Russian regime was born. Stalingrad adds a new 
and amazing chapter to those written at Kiev, Rostov and 


Sevastopol. To a point, street fighting deprives the Germans . 
‘ of the advantage of their marked supremacy in the air. 


The defence of the city has been strengthened by the rein- 
forcements which the Russians have been able to pour into 
the city. These consist of Siberian troops, which shows 
how deeply the war has already eaten into Russia’s man- 
power, though a reminder that these reinforcements have 
been drawn from western and not from castern Siberia 
is a warning against Japanese presumption. But, what- 
ever the material factors which have contributed to the 
strength of Stalingrad’s defenders, morale has been their 
strongest armour. Some military writers have called the 
battle for Stalingrad a prestige battle. They have suggested 
that the Russians unduly denuded the northern Caucasus 
of men and weapons in order to concentrate all available 
reserves around “ Stalin’s town.” It may be that prestige 
has influenced Russian operations past the limits dictated 
by sound and orthodox military judgment. But what 
counts is not the motive but the effect of the Stalingrad 
battle. The Russians have succeeded in imposing their 
will on the enemy; Stalingrad has become a prestige 
battle for the Germans, too. On the face of it, the Germans 
might perhaps have achieved their vital objective—the 
cutting of the Volga lifeline—by striking at another, less 
defended point on the river, south or north of Stalingrad. 
But they have been lured into the Stalingrad trap by the 
importance which the Russians have attached to the town. 
The Germans, too, have denuded other sectors of their 
reserves in order to force a decision at Stalingrad. A strange 
symmetry in operations has resulted on both sides ; 
Timoshenko and von Bock have had to switch over from 
mobile «warfare to a guerre de matériel; both have had 
to pile up and throw into the battle prodigious masses 
of metal ; both bave been able to measure their daily gains 
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existence of municipal boundaries. Larger transport areas 
would permit the planning of through routes, and would 
obviate the necessity for keeping many separate reserve 
fleets of vehicles to meet peak demand. The resultant 
economies would often permit a cheapening of fares. Yet 
the extension of transport areas has been greatly 
obstructed both by legal restrictions and by municipal 
jealousies. The legal obstacles put in the way of local 
authorities which wished to change over from trams to 
buses or to enlarge their operations are notorious. Almost 
equally notorious are the cases of distrust between neigh- 
bouring local authorities, which have led in extreme 
cases to the maintenance of a difference of gauge in order 
to exclude each other’s trams. 

The difficulties which arise from the fact that local 
government areas are not the optimum size for the 
administration of the various public utilities would not 
be automatically solved by the simple enlargement of 
these areas. The optimum local government area for the 
operation of one utility would probably not be the’ opti- 
mum for another. If the only consideration were to 
achieve the greatest possible economies of scale, the solu- 
tion would be to plan public utility areas for that pur- 
pose and to put them under the control of joint boards of 
local authorities and companies or under public boards. 
But that is not the only consideration ; it is also essential 
to retain the element of consumer control, which has been 
so largely responsible for the success of municipal enter- 
prise. Much of the opposition among local authorities to 
enlarged areas for municipal trading has doubtless been 
due to defence of a vested interest; but much is also 
attributable to the genuine fear that democratic control 
will be weakened. 


THE WEEK 


and losses only in tens of yards. I: is too early to assume 
that Stalingrad has really become the Verdun of the Soviet 
German war. But—as in Leo Tolstoy’s description of 1812 
—morale has once again prevailed over the “ rules” of war- 
fare and over the judgment of the staff colleges. 


x * . 


The Slippery Slope 

The facile descent continues. A vast paraphernalia of 
administration to reofganise coal output and to curtail coal 
consumption has been erected, and if anything, the coal 
muddle gets worse. According to the Minister of Fuel- and 
Power, there is a deficiency of 250,000 tons a week ; “ if it 
were possible this year to run the country without railway 
transport, we should just about balance the deficit,” There 
is no sign that the measures which have been taken to in- 
crease the output of the existing labour force in the exist- 
ing conditions of the industry, pending reorganisation, are 
likely to close the gap. It may be that the miners could do 
more, but it is almost certain, in view of their lack of 
numbers, their high average age, their wartime diet and the 
conditions in which they work, that they cannot possibly 
do enough to solve the problem. Rationing, it seems, is still 
taboo ; the politicians will not have it. So, faith is pinned on 
the new regional organisation by which official controllers 
will make the changes in methods and management which 
seem needed to increase efficiency and step up output. It is 
already plain that this scheme, which is undoubtedly based 
on the right lines (the lines which the reorganisation of the 
coal industry should have taken long ago), will not produce 
any appreciable results for some time to come—which 
means, incidentally, that it cannot be relied upon to avert 
a very grave situation between now and next spring. It 
would be some comfort if it could be felt that no step is 
being neglected to make the reorganisation proceed as 
swiftly and as effectively as possible. Not much is known 
about the details of its progress, but one or two signs are 
disturbing. A fortriight ago, Major Lloyd George announced 
the salaries of the regional controllers, directors, inspectors 
and executive officers under the scheme. The highest is 
£2,000 a year ; the rest range between £600 and £1,250. In 
themselves, they are good salaries. In a war in which every 
individual in the community was treated as an agent of the 
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common effort and the labour market was closed, they 
would be more than adequate. But the war, unfortunately 
perhaps, is not being run that way. These salaries are to 
serve aS a competitive inducement. If they are compared 
with the remuneration of coal managers in private employ- 
ment, it is as plain as a pikestaff that they may attract few, 
if any, of the experts needed to make the scheme work 
properly. The managers of the large efficient concerns will 
not be tempted. What the Ministry will get, apart from the 
sacrifice which some patriotic managers will admittedly be 
prepared to make, will be the managers of the smaller and 
less remunerative collieries and underlings from the larger 
pits. This is an old policy, Ever since the war started, the 
Government has made certain by the salaries it has offered 
that its expert technical posts would be staffed by in- 
ferior men—or by men still in receipt of pay from their 
private firms, a pernicious practice. More than half the 
troubles of Government construction, Government pro- 
duction and Government inspection arise from this 
melancholy state of affairs. If the regional organisation is to 
save this country from a chronic coal crisis next year, the 
Ministry must secure the best men ; and there are only two 
ways of doing this, either by conscripting them or by offer- 
ing them sufficient inducement to come. The present 
method makes the worst of both worlds. 


x * x 
Variations on a Theme 


It is remarkable how the magic of phrases can bedevil 
good intentions and commonsense. The nature and organi- 
sation of post-war trade continue to be the subject of the 
most extraordinary arguments. One phrase, which properly 
applied has a deal to commend it, is much in vogue in the 
process of confusing this particular issue. The phrase is 
Planning for Consumption. In the sense of taking steps to 
ensure that the raw materials and foodstuffs which the 
world’s millions must have to maintain them in life and 
good health are made available and accessible to consumers, 
planning for consumption must plainly be a prime object 
of post-war policy. But the phrase is being used in all sorts 
of other senses to justify the most bizarre programmes. One 
correspondent in the press, for instance, believes that the 
way in which plentiful supplies can best be guaranteed to 
the people of this country is to increase the production of 
home-made substitutes in order to make Britain almgst 
completely independent of imports within a decade. Forget- 
ful of the fact that the outstanding reason why the Germans 
are fighting a losing battle in the economic war is that, cut 
off from overseas supplies, the Reich has to devote an ex- 
travagant proportion of its labour and other resources to 
the production of ersatz materials, this reconstructor—who 
is only cited because he has put frankly what so many other 
loose thinkers seem to believe—points with approval to the 
successful development of German e2utarky. Moreover, again 
like so very many other supporters of protection and self- 
sufficiency, he claims that this hoisting of the British people 
by their own shoulder-straps would cure unemployment. 
The truth is that full employment, which properly means 
the employment of all the country’s resources in the most 
economical and efficient way possible, is treated by these 
worthy planners as meaning simply the employment of 
every available worker on any kind of work, regardless of 
the relative productivity of the work done. On this basis, 
the best economic dictator for the post-war period would 
be Pharaoh—with his pyramids. 

* 


Raw materials were not scarce before the war. The pro- 
blem was not to secure access to raw materials, for no nation 
has ever refused, with only negligible exceptions, to sell its 
produce. The real problem is access to markets, so that 
manufacturers can sell their manufactures and primary pro- 
ducers their raw materials in the largest possible quantities, 
at the cheapest possible prices and with the greatest possible 
regularity in both quantity and price. Given this situation, 
or the nearest possible approximation of it, full employment 
might indeed be secured—employment, that is, in each 
country which would engage all the resources of that coun- 
try, labour, plant and materials, in the most productive and 
efficient work. It is perfectly true that the reverse holds 
good: just as the freest and fullest international trade is a 
necessary condition of the most productive employment in 
each individual country, so is the maximum employment of 
each country’s own resources a necessary foundation for the 
fullest expansion of world trade. The problem to be 
solved by the nations after the war is that of securing 
full trade internationally and full employment nationally by 
policies which are worked out in step, in order to prevent 
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the fluctuations and the disharmonies which chronicalj 
dislocated world economy in the pre-war decades. If plan. 
ning for consumption or full employment is to be taken tp 
mean autarky, then the world is in for an even worse tim: 
after the war than before. 


* * * 


Debates in India 


Both the Legislative Assembly and the Council of Stay 
in India have discussed the present political impasse. Thy 
question has not been carried any nearer to a solution by 
their deliberations. But a number of important facts hay. 
emerged. In the first place, it is clear that the Governmen 
of India could have acted in no other way than it has done 
to put down disorder and to safeguard, not only India’s wa 
effort, but also all the essential services of the country, which 
have been assailed by a violent minority acting, somewha 
ineffectively, on a plan of strategy which might have beeq 
drawn up by the Japanese themselves. Secondly, it ha 
been made clear that those people in this country who talk 
as if the Congress Party represented the only opposition 
to the present regime in India simply falsify the facts, 
Almost every vocal political group in India, right wing, left 
wing, racial, religious or what you will, wishes to see some 
transfer of power and responsibility to a representative 
Indian assembly choosing Ministers to have charge of 
Indian affairs. Too much time has been spent arguing about 
the minutiz of the abortive discussions which Sir Stafford 
Cripps had when he took his offer to India. It does not 
matter a scrap whether Mr Gandhi was responsible directly 
for the refusal of Congress to accept the offer, as Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps alleges, or whether Mr Gandhi held aloof en. 
tirely from the final discussions, as Mr Rajagopalachari con- 
tends. These are matters for the historian. The real point is 
twofold: first, thag all parties desire some change; secondly, 
that the parties are utterly unable to agree among then- 
selves. And, so long as they cannot agree, it is very hard 
indeed to see what more the British Government or the 
Government of India can do, except that they can refrain 
from any suggestion that this or that group of Indians is 
holding up a settlement upon which the remaining majority 
would readily agree—which is patently untrue. 


* 7 . 
Bread Policy 


The Government is determined to avoid bread 
rationing. Unfortunately, it remains very mecessary to 
discourage bread consumption. Hence the decision to 


increase the price of the loaf. It is difficult to see how this 
policy can serve the same purpose as rationing or restric- 
tion, that is, to save shipping space by cutting down the 
use—and waste—of bread. Presumably the reason for this 
coyness is the fear of the unfortunate effects of rationing or 
restrictions upon morale and their bad propaganda value 


abroad. But the British public, whose good health and ample 


diet are a staple of Ministerial pronouncements, are pre- 
pared to put up with any reductions in their wartime diet, 
provided the sacrifices are imposed fairly and provided 
minimum standards of nutrition are maintained ; they are 
tired of appeals for voluntary restriction, whether these 
are uttered by the Minister of Food or the Minister of 
Fuel. A penny on the price of a 4-pound loaf will have 
little effect on the consumption of the well-to-do, but it 
may maké a difference to the budget of the poorer sections 
of the community. If it makes no difference to anyone, 
it is just pointless, The increase in price will be neither 
fair nor effective. Bread is the cheapest source of energy 
food’ available and, under a rationing scheme, extra rations 
could be provided for heavy workers, as in the case of 
cheese. Dietetic experts have calculated that the calorific 
requirements in bread of a heavy manual worker are four 
times as great as those of a light worker. Another measure, 
which could be taken, quite independently of the decision 
about rationing, is the tightening up of the statutory 
specification for the extraction of wheatmeal flour, so that 
it definitely includes the wheat germ ; this step is essential 
in the interests of both nutrition and economy of shipping 
space. Sir E. Graham-Little recently drew attention to 
the need for this measure in a letter to the Financial News, 
in which he pointed out that the present specification was 
so loosely worded that “there was no obligation upon the 
millers to use all or any of the wheat germ . . . in the 
flour for the national loaf.” When he asked the Minister 
of Food in Parliament last March to introduce full whole- 
meal bread, which would result in a further saving of 
10-15 per cent shipping space, he was told that the Minister 
“did not consider that the shipping position required him 
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to prescribe production of that type of flour.” Sir Ernest, 
remembering the delay in the adoption of the national 
joaf, concluded that “a strongly entrenched vested interest 
has achieved a degree of infiltration at the Ministry of 
Food which endangers . . . the impartiality of its policy 
jn certain respects.” Whether he was right or wrong in this 
conjecture, it is reasonable to ask now whether the present 
needs of the shipping position are really being met by a 
policy which refuses either rationing or the restriction of 
bread supplies, will not look at the alternative economy of 
mixing potato flour with wheat, and is content to tinker 
exasperatingly with the price of the loaf. 


* * * 


Evasion Tactics 


As long ago as May 21st, the Labour Party pressed 
for an early debate on the Government’s White Paper on 
Shipping. No debate has been held, and Members of 
Parliament will want a much fuller explanation of the 
position than Lord Leathers gave in his letter to Mr Arthur 
Greenwood on September roth. The Minister’s statement 
that the White Paper “in no way prejudices the organisa- 
tion of the shipping industry after the war” might mean 
anything ; and no indication is given of how the agree- 
ment will affect the wartime position. The Government 
certainly seems to have met the wishes of the shipowners 
—to judge from the favourable reception which the White 
Paper was accorded in shipping circles. Its recognition of 
the “ necessity of maintaining the British mercantile marine 

.. in a position of full competitive efficiency,” an obvious 
truism which, as generally stated, nobody could possibly 
question, is taken to square with the “ primary interest” 
of the General Council of British Shipping, described in 
its annual report as being “the maintenance of private 
enterprise as the first essential to a prosperous and efficient 
mercantile marine after the war.” But the point is that, 
quite apart from the question of the future control of 
the shipping industry, which could after all be settled at 
afater date, the agreement is open to criticism on the 
ground that it will not ensure maximum efficiency in war- 
time. Ships built on Government account are to be handed 
over to their prospective owners after the war, according 
to the chronological order in which these sustained losses. 
In the meantime, they will be operated by the prospective 
owners on behalf of the Ministry, in chronological order 
and irrespective of the efficiency with which they can be 
operated—which, in war economy, should be the sole 
criterion. 


Planning Youth 


The second report of the Conservative Sub-Committee 
on Education has stirred far more controversy than its first 
one on educational aims. It deals with the 14-18 age-group, 
in whom it says there is for the most part a complete lack 
of social purpose. To develop a sense of service, in peace as 
well as in war, the wartime registration of boys and girls 
should be continued after the war and extended to the 
14-year-olds. At that age, all children should automatically 
become members of a new Federation of Youth, under the 
control of the Board of Education, in which all existing 
youth organisations would be included. Children still at 
school would receive their Federation of Youth training 
through the schools ; the rest would be dependent on the 
federal organisation. Ultimately, they would all be com- 
pelled to take part in some form of national or social service. 
It is quite true that the compulsion envisaged need not be 
Fascist in its implication. Children are compelled to go to 
school, and to compel those who leave school at an early 
age to perform some social service in part of their working 
hours would have many advantages, though if they are to 
be released by their employers like this they would surely 
be much better in day continuation schools. But what 
neither the Conservative Sub-Committee nor its critics seem 
to have grasped is that youth movements, whether voluntary 
or compulsory, are not in themselves a desirable aim. The 
existing organisations are generally admirable and do ex- 
cellent work ; but they are relief measures and reflect a 
faulty social and educational system in the same way that 
unemployment assistance reflects the failure of the economic 
system. In the Daily Telegraph Mr Geoffrey Faber, chair- 
man of the committee, defended its plan by pointing to the 
LCC’s announcement that only 17 per cent of the 16-18- 
year-olds who have been interviewed have since joined any 
youth organisation—“ an intolerable state of affairs,” he 
declared, which must be ended. Why he should so readily 
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assume that “the remaining 83 per cent just drift loose,” 
when many are happily occupied in their own homes or at 
school and others are at evening classes, it is impossible to 
say. In any case, what is really intolerable and must be 
ended is that so many of these adolescents should work such 
hours that they have no energy for their own amusements, 
much less for national service, and, above all, that they 
should see the best jobs and the opportunities for advance- 
ment reserved for the few who through the accident of 
birth have been to a public school. No amount of planning 
can give youth “a social purpose” until this social barrier 
has been removed. 


* * 7 


The Penitent’s Seat 


The two latest arrivals from Vichy to this country have 
been M. Pierre Brossolette and M. Charles Vallin. The first 
—like M. Philip and M. Gouin—is not really a mewcomer 
to the Fighting French movement ; he has belonged to that 
section of the French Socialist Party which fought Vichy 
from the first day of the Pétain regime. But M. Vallin’s 
arrival was sensational. He was the vice-president of the 
Croix de Feu and a close political friend of de la Rocque. 
Until this summer he was still active in France as a sup- 
porter of Vichy ; he toured the French provinces on behalf 
of Vichy’s Ministry of Propaganda; and his articles, adorned 
with the familiar slogans of the Révolution Nationale, 
appeared in the Petit fournal not very long ago. These 
facts are not recalled in order to question the sincerity of 
M. Vallin’s metamorphosis. M. Vallin can be regarded as a 
symptom of a political process which is going on in France 
—as well as in other occupied countries—a process which 
surpasses in its importance any personal issues. His arrival 
here shows that the belief in, and the hope for, an Allied 
victory has taken hold even in the quarters which some 
time ago tended to accept the quisling policy as the lesser 
evil. There is a conflict even inside the Vichy camp which, 
at the decisive moment of Allied action on the continent, 
may blow the Pétain regime sky high. Meanwhile, it is 
obvious that any man who is prepared to play his part in 
earnest in the struggle against the Third Reich is welcome, 
n> matter what his past and what his previous convictions. 
The Fighting French have received M. Vallin in the 
spirit of the Bible, affirming that, in Heaven, the penitent 
will attract more rejoicing than the righteous who need no 
repentance. But when M. Vallin tries to defend the Croix de 
Feu against the accusations of fascism and collaborationism, 
his arguments must be greeted with more scepticism than 
his own arrival in England has been. Any special pleading 
for Colonel de la Rocque’s political tendencies is quite out 
of place. It is well known to what extent the cadres of the 
Cagoulards have served as the backbone for the Légion 
Tricolore and for the Service D’ordre Légionnaire. In any 
case, Colonel de la Rocque’s own reply to M. Vallin’s utter- 
ances suffices to dispose of any doubts on this subject. M. 
Vallin’s individual activities, which are welcome, must in 
no way be used as a political alibi for the Croix de Feu, 
which is beyond redemption. 


tlave vou thought of the anxiety which may be caused 
to your dependants if for any reason your affairs have 






not been satisfactorily arranged ? 


In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability 
of appointing a corporation rather than an individual 
as the Executor of yeur Will or in the capacity of 
Irustee needs little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is 
preserved and you are assured of efficient administration. 


Full details can be obtained from any Branch of Lloyds 
Bank Limited or from its Executor and Trustee Offices 
at 
Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), Surrey, 
39, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 5, Albemarle 
Street, W.1, 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1, Bangor (North 
Wales), Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 

. and Swansea. 
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Norwegian Crisis 


The crisis which is developing from the attempts to 
establish a corporate state in Norway may even involve 
the collapse of the whole Quisling house of cards. The 
growing opposition to the régime, shown in the increasing 
number of arrests, the tightening of police measures, the 
spread of illegal newspapers and acts of sabotage, has come 
to a head over the decree of September 11th, directed 
against the trade unions and employers’ associations. This 
law gives the state practically unlimited powers of inter- 
ference with organisations and associations ; it demands the 
compulsory registration and state approval of such bodies 
and vetoes their right of dissolution ; the state may order 
compulsory membership, with subscriptions deducted from 
workers’ wages, and it may oblige organisations to perform 
other duties than those normally undertaken. The decree 
has resulted in mass resignations from the trade unions and 
the threat of resignations from the Federation of Norwegian 
Industries. The really significant feature of this opposition is 
that workers and employers are presenting a common front 
against the Quisling authorities. In many countries, the 
Nazis succeed in securing the employers’ collaboration by 
threats of withholding contracts and by appealing to their 
fear of Bolshevism. In Norway, where most of the employers 
operate on a small scale, the spirit of independence and the 
tradition of free association are so strong that these con- 
siderations carry little weight. Quisling will probably be 
forced to climb down as completely over this issue as he 
has done over the Church struggle. There are, indeed, grow- 
ing indications that Hitler is being compelled to cut his 
losses and abandon the pretence of an independent Norway 
participating of its own free will in the “ great Germanic 
union.” Recently, one of Quisling’s own Ministers hinted 
that Germany might “ reluctantly be forced to take over the 
leadership of Norway.” The penetration by Germans of the 
Norwegian civil administration is increasing, and the visit 
of Dr Stuckart, who arranged the details of Austria’s in- 
corporation in the Reich, is significant. Large numbers of 
the National Samling’s members are being sent to the 
eastern front, an easier way of dealing with over-enthusiastic 
supporters who might become an embarrassment than the 
methods of June, 1934. Norway’s long coastline, with its 
bases for operatioris against the Arctic route, is of such 
importance to Nazi strategy and the need to defend it 
against the possibilities of an Allied invasion is so great that 
Germany cannot afford to keep up a facade which has only 
propaganda value. 


* * * 


Revolt in Manchester 


It is not know how representative of the various 
sections of the cotton industry the assembly was which 
met in Manchester on Tuesday to condemn the Cotton 
Control, bell, book and candle. But the meeting certainly 
voiced strong views. The Cotton Control was described as 
“ expensive, unnecessary, dictatorial, destructive of morale, 
a hindrance to the war effort and inimical to post-war trade 
recovery.” The cotton industry has not had an easy time 
during the war. There have been shifts and changes in 
Government policy. There may well be legitimate griev- 
ances about this or that aspect of the working of the Control. 

*Wartime administration is rarely without its exasperations 
and inefficiencies. But such language is plainly too violent to 
carry any conviction. To say that any of the wartime con- 
trols fot the allocation and use of raw materials is unneces- 
sary and a hindrance to the war effort is nonsense. The 
apportionment of essential materials and resources, and 
especially of imports which consume shipping space, is the 
necessary element in war economy. The Manchester meeting 
would have done very much better to have confined its 
clamour to a call for reforms in administration to secure 
greater efficiency or to suggestions for changes in policy to 
secure the same end. As it is, these men are condemned out 
of their own mouths ; the sting of their choleric outburst is 
obviously in the tail—“inimical to post-war trade recovery.” 
One speaker declared that the President of the Board of 
Trade intended to nationalise the industry after the war and 
that it is the duty of the industry to fight against this. This 
is really what the cotton industry, like the shipping industry, 
is worried about. They have every right to express their 
views, and fight their case for private enterprise in the post- 
war world. But it is sheer irresponsibility for them to make 
their apprehensions about the future of their industry the 
ground for such an unbridled attack on the whole principle 
of wartime control. 
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War Service Grants 


In order to encourage women to enrol for war work 
the Ministry of Pensions has announced concessions jn 
the scale of war service grants for Service men’s wives who 
take up paid employment. The war service grants scheme, 
which was introduced in its present form about a year ago, 
is designed to supplement ordinary Service allowances jn 
cases of hardship. Some 400,000 wives, of whom 75 per 
cent have dependent children, at present draw grants aver- 
aging the very low amount of 12s. 7d. a week, though the 
maximum payable is £3. Hitherto, if a wife accepted paid 
employment, her grant was reduced by a cut, generally 
equal to the wages she earned. Under the new ruling, which 
comes into force immediately, the first 20 shillings of earned 
income of a wife with dependent children living with her 
will be disregarded, and the first 15 shillings m other cases, 
A woman with children drawing a grant of 40 shillings a 
week and earning 35 shillings a week would thus have her 
grant reduced to 25 shillings, instead of to § shillings, as 
under the old ruling. It is too early to forecast what 
the net effect of the concession will be, either in terms of 
increased cost to the Exchequer or of increased numbers 
of women undertaking part-time employment. It may be 
assumed that a fair proportion of wives receiving grants 
were in the past deterred from part-time work, since their 
earnings were offset by the reduction in their grants ; but 
the small amount of the grant is not likely to have had any 
appreciable effect on the number undertaking full-time 
employment. There will still be a deterrent, but it will 
now be smaller. There may be a number of women, especi- 
ally single women, in industry, whose earnings will be less 
than those of women receiving war service grants in addi- 
tion to their earnings, who will resent the discrimination 
shown to Service men’s wives; bui the new concessions, on 
the whole, will be welcomed. The disadvantages of the 
war service grants scheme (described in The Economist 
on November 18th last year) still stand, however. It has 
a taint of charity, and it operates—probably necessarily 
under the circumstances—the unpopular “ means test”; it 
involves complicated machinery and _ investigation *by 
Assistance Board officials. The recent additions to Service 
pay and allowances will not do much to alleviate genuine 
hardship, and it might be argued with justification that a 
more generous scale of dependants’ allowances, at a level 
that ensured a decent standard of living for Service-men’s 
families, would be a more satisfactory solution to the pro- 
blem than a “dole” to those who could prove greatest 
need or who were not averse to receiving charity or facing 
investigation into their circumstances. 


Women Fire-Guards 


Registration of women, aged 20-44 inclusive, for fire- 
guard duty will begin on Saturday and go on for a fort- 
night. There has been little or no opposition from women 
to the scheme—in fact, the only clamant opposition has 
come from Liverpool’s City Fathers, who see no reason 
why women should fire-watch in target areas of the city 
while many men who work in them leave for the country 
or suburbs every night. It is certainly desirable that a 
review of all male exemptions should be undertaken, and 
it is a little strange that the City of London should be 
excluded from compulsory fire-watching for women— 
though it is understood that a special Order for this area 
is under consideration. But even though all men who have 
wriggled out of fire-guard duty are brought back, it would 
still be necessary to obtain the services of every woman 
available. It is not likely, in fact, that the application of 
compulsion to women will greatly swell the fire-guard, 
since many are already doing it voluntarily and those with 
children under 14 living with them will be exempt. But 
it will mean that the existing fire-guard man-power will 
be more efficiently used. At present, some streets have 
more than a full quota of watchers, while others are 
deficient. The new scheme means that single women living 
at home, who do not come under the business premises 
order, will be liable to serve in any residential part of 
their local authority area. Moreover, it jis hoped that 


enough men will be released by women in residential areas 
to form an adequate pool for guarding places like hospitals 
and churches and non-residential districts where there 15 
a shortage. But what is just as important, when the fire- 
guard is allotted to its new station, is that it should be 
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rly trained and taught about the new incendiary 
properly 
hombs. In many places, this still seems to be hanging fire. 


* * * 


Battle Fronts 


Neither in North Africa nor in the south-west Pacific 
has fighting been resumed on a substantial scale. Patrolling 
apart, Allied offensive activity in both areas has been mainly 
limited to attacks on supply lines. On the African coast, 
there have been daring raids on Tobruk, Barce and 
Benghazi, and a brilliant attack on the Italian occupied 
oasis Of Jalo. The consistent bombing of Rommel’s sea- 
porne reinforcements seek to impede and delay the 
enemy’s preparations for a winter offensive. Considered as 
an isolated incident carried out by Allied troops based on 
Fl Alamein, more than five hundred miles away, the Salo 
manoeuvre was clearly the tour de force. In New Guinea, the 
next phase in the defence of Port Moresby has not yet 
opened. The Japanese have attempted to make little pro- 
gress since crossing the Owen Stanley range. That the attack, 
when it comes, will be very powerful and that the need to 
stem it is very great has been emphasised by both Dr Evatt 
and Major-General G. C. Kenney, newly appointed chief of 
Allied air forces in the south-west Pacific. The latter paid 
a well deserved tribute to the work of the squadrons whose 
systematic attack on Japanese aircraft—including in the last 
week heavy raids on Buna, Lae and Salamaua—has won, 
for the present, Allied superiority in the air. He added the 
timely warning that the Japanese can, however, reinforce 
with comparative ease. The same is true of Rommel in the 
desert. In both these areas, actions in the past have tended 
to be predetermined by the supply position built up in the 
week preceding the offensive. The harassing actions now 
going on in Africa and New Guinea are vitally important. 
They may well determine the success of the attacks by 
which the present lulls in ground fighting will be ended. 


* * 7 


Wages for Serfs 


The occupied Russian provinces have become the 
most important source of additional workers for Germany’s 
agriculture and industry. Civilians from the Ukraine, White 
Russia and all the provinces to the east of the Baltic 
countries have been officially defined as “east workers.” 
The total number of them employed at present in Ger- 
many may have reached one million, of whom the greater 
number are agricultural workers. The working and living 
conditions and wages of these workers have now been 
regulated. They are housed in camps like most other 
foreign workers in Germany. The wage regulations issued 
fot east workers have two main points distinguish- 
ing them from the wages paid to other workers. A special 
schedule fixes wages at from three-quarters to four-fifths 
of the wages paid to German workers for the same kind 
of work. The additional profit for the employer derived 
from this regulation is to be paid into the Exchequer as 
an “east workers’ levy.” No additional payments may be 
made to any east-worker. Overtime payments, or payments 
for work on Sundays and holidays, are prohibited. In agri- 
culture, employers pay only one-half of the east workers’ 
levy. The actual money an east worker is paid under these 
conditions is very small. It may be assumed that the 
greater part of the workers will be employed on work 
where a German worker would earn on an average Rm 26 
per week. The east worker would be paid only Rm 16.8, 
of which Rm 10.5 will be deducted for housing and food, 
which leaves him Rm 6.3, or the equivalent of roughly 
100 cigarettes—if any cigarettes were available. With re- 
markable generosity, the Nazis have opened special savings 
accounts for these penniless workers. It is true that some 
of the industrial workers may earn more money; but the 
general lack of civilian commodities will make it impossible 
to buy anything with it. 


* o * 


March on Madagascar 


Last week, The Economist rashly took it for granted 
that the request of the Governor-General of Madagascar for 
an armistice would end the fighting. Germany’s hold 
Over the policy of Vichy and Vichy’s representatives was 
under-estimated. The campaign, insofar as jt can be so 
described, continued. The Governor, after suing for an 
armistice, announced that the British terms were un- 
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acceptable—though he must have known beforehand what 
the terms were likely to be. The futile prolongation of 
resistance in a struggle, the outcome of which cannot be 
in doubt, was clearly undertaken under pressure from out- 
side. British troops landed at Tamatava, a port on the 
west coast, and have now entered the capital from the east 
and west, meeting opposition mainly in the form of road- 
blocks and blown-up bridges—a scorched earth policy which 
can do no more than delay the occupation, while it will 
inevitably make Madagascar an uncomfortable and stark 
place to live in the immediate future. Civilian life pro- 
ceeded normally in the places which were occupied by 
the British, and it was obvious that the native population 
of the island had little enthusiasm for Vichy’s policy of 
fighting to the end. 


Shorter Notes 


During July, detention orders were made under Regula- 
tion 18B against two persons, both British subjects but 
one of whom was of enemy origin. During the same month, 
II persons were released, and the total number under 
detention on July 31st was §20. 


* 


Royal ordnance factories, with three or four exceptions, 
have reduced the working hours of men and women to 
60 and §5 a week respectively. Pieceworkers’ wages are 
hardly affected, since these workers had themselves usually 
reduced their hours of work by staying away; but the 
lessening of overtime has reduced the pay of the time 
workers, and negotiations on this point are in progress. 


o 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 





Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept. 1939-Aug. 1940. . 1,407 1,624 3,031 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 ..... 21,740 27,312 49,052 
Ce eee 20,520 21,451 41,971 
1942 :— 

ee 112 61 173 
POUOOREY cc cccccss 22 21 43 
MRE alk arene aun 21 13 34 
DA cihesesewes 938 998 1,936 
 rcndwianaecn 399 . 425 824 
Di ixdcaeesiveca 300 337 637 
WP eivanepnnenes 411 871 1,282 
RR ss Ske wwesad 403 509 912 
Totals to date.... 46,273 53,622 99,895 


Of those killed last month, 154 were men, 184 were 
women, 57 were children under 16, and 8 were unclassified, 
compared with 167, 160, 40 and 1 respectively in July. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Progress of Taxation 


(From our New York Correspondent) 


HE extent to which the potentialities of the income tax 

have been exploited in the United States in the last 
three years, particularly with respect to incomes in the 
higher brackets, was scarcely realised until recently. The 
United States has not approached nearly as close as Britain 
to the point of exhausting this revenue source, but rapid 
progress has been made. In 1939, the top bracket began with 
incomes of over $5,000,000, and the maximum rate of tax 
was 79 per cent. To-day, the top bracket begins at the 
$200,000 level, and the maximum rate, normal and surtax 
combined, is 88 per cent. 


Meanwhile, laudable progress has been made in broaden- 
ing the income-tax base. In the Revenue Act of 1939, the 
personal exemption for a married couple was $2,500, for 
a single person $1,000. These exemptions were reduced to 
$2,000 and $800 respectively, in the first Revenue Act of 
1940 ; to $1,500 and $750 a year later; and to $1,200 and 
$500 in the present House Revenue Bill of 1942. The effect 
of these changes on the tax base is brought out in the 
table below showing the number of tax returns filed, or to 
be filed, under the Revenue Bill of these. years, and the 
number of actual taxpayers: 


Returns 


faxabl 
Filed Returns 
PN Sg Kasih os eae 7,500,000 3,800,000 
1940 .... 14,400,000 7,500,000 
ee ra 22,000,000 13,000,000 
ge o£ ieee 28,000,000 20,000,000 
But the almost vertical rise in individual income-tax 


rates and the rapid expansion of the tax base tell only part 
of the story of the enormous extent to which the American 
Government has relied on progressive income taxes to date 
in the financing of the war. The National City Bank of 
New York has just published its semi-annual summary of 
the operating results of 180 of the nation’s leading mamu- 
facturing corporations, and the picture presented is one of 
taxes rapidly outstripping earnings. Net income of these 
representative companies for the first half of 1942, with tax 
reserves set up in accord with the schedules of the House 
Revenue Bil, were 32 per cent under those of the corre- 
sponding period last year. For the second quarter alone, 
the decline was 42 per cent. During World War I, Federal 
taxes absorbed 23 per cent of the corporate income in 
1917, 45 per cent in 1918, and 26 per cent in 1919. In 
the present war, this sampling indicates, they have ac- 
counted for 27 per cent in 1940, 52 per cent in 1941, and 
an estimated 71 per cent in 1942. 

The transition of corporate tax policy from a peacetime 
to a wartime basis has been even more striking, if any- 
thing, than that of individual income taxes. The table below 
shows how the schedules have risen since the last pre- 
war year, 1939: 


CORPORATE TAX Rates (In Per Cent.) 
Normal Surtax E.P.1 

Als ce a. 18 ; 
ee 6 chins 6 eo 24 25 to 50 
EE ace ey: 24 7 30 to 60 
1942 

PE Pre 24 31 45 to 75 

Ways-Means..... 24 16 94" 

NS oe ss 6 wk 24 | 90 


* Would be partly offset by a 14 per cent post-war rebate. 


It will be seen that, where three years ago American 
corporations were paying only a flat normal tax of 18 per 
cent, they will pay in the coming year, under the provisions 
of the House Revenue Bill, a combined normal and surtax 
of 45 per cent on top of 2 pre-deducted excess profits 
tax of 90 per cent. 


The Contribution of Income Taxes 


What this emphasis on income taxes has meant in 
terms of the Budget in recent years is indicated by the 
accompanying table showing revenue by major sources: 





FiscAL YEARS 


($ Millions) 


. 1939 1941 1942 1943 
lotal net revenue received. 5,165 7,607 12,799 23,05 
Individual Income Taxes .. 1,029 1,418 3,070 7,951 
Corporate Income Taxes. . 1,150 2,044 4,328 1007 
All income taxes.......... 2,179 4,462 7,398 18,028 
Other revenue............ 2,986 4,145 5,401 5,022 


Progressive income taxes, individual and corporate, ac. 
counted for 42 per cent of all revenue receipts in 1939; 
45 per cent in 1941 ; 58 per cent in 1942 ; and an estimated 
77 per cent in 1943. The picture is even more striking 
when the changes by items are shown between the pre-war 
year 1939 and the year 1943: 


($ Millions) 
Dollar Percentage 
1939 1943 Increases Increase 
Total net revenue re 
NN 5 oa io oa's se va le 5,165 23,050 17,885 346 
Individual Income Taxes 1,029 7,951 6,922 iui 
Corporate Income Taxes 1,150 10,077 8,927 
All income taxes.. 2,179 18,028 15,149 695 
Other revenue. . 2,986 5,022 2,036 68 
In spite of record-breaking taxation this year, the 


Treasury will show a deficit by next June 30th estimated 
at slightly more than $50,000,000,000. An extremely _for- 
midable task is ahead if the “ inflation gap” is to be effec- 
tively closed. 


American Notes 


As Maine Goes ? 

Maine, the only state which elects its Congressmen 
before November, has been won by the Republicans with 
66 per cent of the votes. That hoary old proverb, “ As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation” is now being invoked to 
show that a Republican landslide is imminent. Some rein- 
forcement for this conclusion is drawn from two recent 
Gallup’ polls. The latest nation-wide poll, taken in late 
Augusr, found that Republican strength in the House would 
have imgcreased by 21 Representatives had the vote taken 
place Mien. This is a striking reversal since the last 
poll. Another survey, in New York State, gives 
Dewey: the Republican candidate, 54 per cent of the total 
vote, Bennett, the Farley Democrat, 36 per cent and the 
American Labour party candidate, Alfange, 10 per cent. 
The verdict in Maine should be taken with more than a 
grain of salt. Maine was one of the two states that stood by 
Mr Hoover in 1932, but Mr Hoover did not remain in the 
White House. Maine is a Republican stronghold. If Maine 
goes Democratic, that indeed is news, and a sign of political 
upheaval ; if Maine goes Republican, it is merely politics 
as usual. The significance of the vote is lessened also by 
the fact that it was the lightest in twelve years. In part, 
this reflected the same lack of interest which has been a 
striking feature of the primaries ; but, in part, it is also due 
to the migration of war workers, who by changing their 
address have lost the right to vote, and to the engulfment of 
nearly § million men in the Forces. This temporary disfran- 
chisement will distort the coming election results. The poll 
in New York is affected by special considerations. Dewey's 
apparent lead is the obvious and unfortunate result of the 
nomination of Mr Bennett, Farley’s candidate, over Senator 
Mead, and the consequent alienation of the Labour Party 
vote. There are no nation-wide indications, however, that the 
Republicans will gain sufficient seats in the House to enjoy 
a majority ; and the Senate, only a third of which is up for 
re-election, is safely Democratic. The prospective Republican 
gains undoubtedly reflect a measure of dissatisfaction with 
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the conduct of the war and the handiing of domestic issues. 
The prestige of Congress has never been lower, and the 
feeling of frustration implicates the Administration and 
Government agencies as well. There is a discernible 
estrangement between Washington and the rest of the 
country. The Republican theme is that they will demand 
more efficient prosecution of the war. But another result of 
Republican successes will be to strengthen the conservative 
cast of Congress through an alliance between Republicans 
and the Southern Democrats on questions of domestic 
policy. 


* * * 


Concentration of Authority 


Changes in the organisation and personnel of the War 
Production Board, designed to increase its effectiveness and 
authority, are still going on. The President has given Mr 
Nelson full control over all aspects of the synthetic rubber 
programme, and has placed under his command, and that 
of Mr Jeffers, the Rubber Administrator, the long list of 
agencies which have until now been concerned in the 
rubber problem. They include the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, the Office of the Petroleum Co-ordinator, the Office 
of Defence Transportation, and many others. At the same 
time, a new appointment to the Board has been announced, 
that of Mr Charles Wilson, president of General Electric, 
who will head a Production Executive Committee, and, in 
Mr Nelson’s words, be “top production authority, with 
the responsibility of seeing that all programmes and sched- 
ules are met.” Mr Wilson’s ability is backed by no less 
an authority than President Roosevelt. These moves to con- 
solidate the powers of the War Production Board make it 
unlikely that any substantial concession will be made to 
the CIO and AFL’s demand that Labour representatives 
should be appointed to policy-making posts. Mr Nelson is 
convinced of the value of high production executives in his 
organisation, and apparently he turned down the request 
that union representatives should share in decisions purely 
as labour spokesmen. Unquestionably, there is a case for ex- 
tending the field from which WPB chooses its staff ; since 
Mr Hillman left, no high official has been drawn from the 
ranks of labour. What Mr Nelson has set his _ face 
against is that appointments should be made on the basis 
of a balance of conflicting interests, an impossible theory of 
organisation if decisions are to be reached quickly and 
carried through vigorously. The selection of union men is 
complicated by the existence of two great labour bodies, 
neither of which would step down gracefully. Some appoint- 
ments will probably be made, in, the interests of national 
unity, but whether they will carry with them much execu- 
tive authority is doubtful. 


* * * 


Essential Work 


Two steps towards the development of a national man- 
power policy have now been taken. To end the drain on 
mining and lumbéring manpower in twelve Western States, 
the Manpower Commission has issued an order forbidding 
workers in these industries to change their jobs or employ- 
ers to hire workers away from non-ferrous mining or lum- 
bering without “ a certificate. of separation ” from the United 
States Employment Service. At the same time, the War 
Production Board has ordered the establishment of a 48 
hour week in the lumber industry with provision for over- 
time pay. As yet there is no news of any action in the field 
of wages, apart from the announcement that in several in- 
dustries, including copper mining, wage questions will be 
dealt with on an industry-wide basis to iron out differences 
which impede production. The drain on manpower is due 
IN part to the operation of the draft, but, in the main, to the 
lure of higher wages elsewhere, particularly in shipbuilding 
and aircraft, and to the pressure to join up voluntarily to 
avoid being called a slacker. The Navy still relies on volun- 
lary recruitment, which makes Selective Service policy on 
deferments only partially effective. This application of the 

essential work order” will not solve the manpower strin- 
gency in industries where shortages already exist. It will 
hot put any workers back in mining or lumbering, and Mr 
McNutt’s recent characterisation of his authority as merely 
the power to persuade makes it uncertain whether at present 
it will even be possible to enforce the order. The other step 
was taken when the President gave the Manpower Com- 
mission power to transfer, in accordance with priority needs, 
any of the over two million Federal employees. Two swal- 
lows do not make a summer, but there are signs that the 
days of merely talking about manpower policy are drawing 
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to an end. Both Mr McNutt and Mr Nelson have testified 
to the need for compulsion and a National Service Act. 
The news that.married men are to be called for the Army 
in December is a pointer to the growing demands on man- 
power, The granting of compulsory powers has been held 
up to some extent by the argument that an effective wage 
policy must come first, and that an ugly situation would 
arise if workers were forced to move from industries with 
high wage scales to those with low rates of pay. But the 
needs of the Forces and industry will not wait for wage 
adjustments. Mr McNutt estimated recently that in the next 
year about four million new workers must be brought into 
industry ; and the changes within industry will involve an 
even greater migration. It would be prudent if steps were 
taken now towards orderly allocation before the period of 
real scarcity sets in. 
* * * 





Relations with Russia 


Mr Willkie’s visit to Moscow, on President Roosevelt’s 
behalf, shows again the Administration’s realistic confi- 
dence in the Russian alliance. But a letter from Mr Thomas 
Lamont to the New York Times, rebuking American critics 
of Russia, draws attention to the existence of opinion which 
is still irreconcilably anti-Communist and anti-Russian. 
Mr Lamont argued that the salvation of the United Nations 
depends upon their standing together and pleaded for an 
end of the censoriousness which leads some people to attack 
the Soviets on account of their domestic policies. 

Let us mind our own business; let us mind our own 
politics as we mind our own economies and our own religion, 
Let us be friends with our friends and do our fighting against 
our enemies. Russia has borne the heat and burden of the 
bloody battle ..... It is our part to stand by her. 

I: is an impressive indication’ of the reversal of American 
opinion on Russia that the plea for more generosity comes 
from the chief of J. P. Morgan; but even the agony of 
Stalingrad is not enough to undo all the indoctrination of 
20 years. The term “ communist” is an easy and damning 
epithet ; in this year’s primaries, while the Russians were 
falling back before the Germans, O’Daniel in Texas 
appealed to the voters to support him against the “com- 
munist labour racketeers ”"—though even among the most 
left-wing in the trade unions there is still substantial hos- 
tility toward Russia. One must remember, too, how deeply 
rooted the idea of individual enterprise is in American 
thinking, if not always in the realities of economic organisa- 
tion, and the profound influence of the churches. A great 
deal was accomplished by the publication of Joseph Davies’s 
Mission to Moscow, and Russian heroism can leave very 
few unmoved. But, outside the great cities, opinion changes 
very slowly. The alliance with Russia unquestionably in- 
volved an enormous mental adjustment on the part of many 
Americans. It is not surprising if this is not yet complete. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The “trendless primaries” continue to give cause both 
for sorrow and rejoicing. Representative Tom Elliot, one of 
the most vigorous and enlightened members of the House, 
has been beaten in the Democratic primary in Massachusetts 
by ex-Governor Curley. On the credit side is the fact that 
Gerald L. K. Smith, one of the most notorious rabble- 
rousers, will not have a chance to run for Senator from 
Michigan. 


* 


The rationing of farm implements has been announced. 
It is not yet known how this will be done, but for some 
time it has been expected that the output of farm machinery, 
now running at about 82 per cent of normal, would be 
sharply cut through a scheme of concentration. Figures of 
25 per cent to 50 per cent of normal production have been 
mentioned. Purchase of new farm machinery has been at 
such high levels in recent years that it is felt that farmers 
should be able to get along with what they have, provided 
production of repairs and parts continues near the current 
rate, which is 1§0 per cent of 1939-1940. 

* 


The War Labour Board has ruled that the wage increase 
granted in US Steel be retro-active to February 15th. This 
sweeps aside a contract which did not expire until August 
oth. The Board agreed with the CIO that it would be 
unfair to give “Big Steel” an advantage over the little 
steel companies. The union also won a maintenance of 
membership clause. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Lrish Population Statistics 


(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


September 8th 


HE General Report on the Census of Population taken 

on April 26, 1936, has now been published. In view of 
the immense amount of work involved, the completion of 
the Census within six years is a matter of congratulation for 
the statisticians responsible. As is usual with the publica- 
tions of the Irish Department of Statistics, the Report is a 
model of its kind. There are certain differences between this 
Census and the previous Census of 1926. The unemploy- 
ment statistics are fuller; housing densities are measured 
according to the “ equivalent adult system ” ; the minimum 
age for statistics of occupations and industries jis raised 
from 12 to 14 years ; the Irish language statistics are com- 
piled in respect only of persons aged 3 years and over ; 
literacy is assumed to be universal. In all other respects, the 
Census is strictly comparable with the earlier Censuses by 
which Irish demographic history can be accurately. measured 
back to 184I. 

The population of Eire on Census night amounted to 
2,968,000, compared with 2,972,000 at the time of the 
previous Census. It wil] be seen that there has been scarcely 
any change in the size of the population. The small decline 
represented a decrease in the female population ; the male 
population actually increased. The town population in- 
creased by about 96,000, or by 10 per cent, while the 
rural population decreased by 99,000, or 5 per cent. Both 
absolutely and relatively, the increase on this occasion in 
the town population is the largest in any intercensal period 
since 1851. The City and County of Dublin increased by 
81,000, or 16 per cent. The population of Dublin together 
with Dun Laoghaire was 507,888. Between the two 
Censuses, the ratio of females per 1,000 males decreased 
from 972 to 952. In this respect, the population of Eire is 
very peculiar. In every other European country, the female 
population is greater than the male. This abnormal sex 
distribution is the result of the big female emigration. In 
the ten years between the Censuses, ghe net emigration 
averaged about 17,000 persons per year, of whom 9,000 
went to overseas countries and 8,000 to Great Britain. This 
volume of emigration was sufficiently great to outweigh 
the natural increase in the population, which continued 
reasonably high in spite of the falling birthrate. The volume 
of emigration from Ireland has been so great that it is 
calculated that in 1931 the number of Irish-born living 
abroad was equivalent to 40 per cent of the population 
of Ireland. In other words, for every five Irish born persons 
living at home, two were living abroad. 

The statistics of the distribution of the population by 
industries shows that 49.3 per cent were engaged in agri- 
culture ; 16.6 per cent in other production ; 3.1 per cent 
in transport and communication ; 10.3 per cent in commerce 
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and finance; 6.3 per cent in public administration ang 
defence ; 3.6 per cent in professions ; and 9.9 per cent in 
personal service. This is the first time at which the numbers 
employed in agriculture have been less than half the total 
employed population. In the ten years prior to the Census, 
the number of persons actually at work increased by 15,140, 
or 1.2 per cent. The decline of 37,355 in the numbers 
engaged in agriculture, or 5.8 per cent, was more than 
compensated for by the increase of 41,493, Or 25.3 per cent, 
in the numbers engaged in non-agricultural productive 
industries, and of 11,002, or 2.7 per cent, in all other 
activities. Eire is no exception to the rule that population 
tends to shift from the primary to the secondary and 
tertiary industries. The decline in the numbers engaged in 
agriculture was practically confined to persons working on 
farms of less than 30 acres, and may be explained by 
emigration, internal migration from country to town, and 
the increased employment of rural workers on schemes of 
public works. The expansion of the non-agricultural pro- 
ductive industries was accompanied generally by a decline 
in the numbers engaged in small (including “ one-man”) 
firms. Despite the increase in the numbers engaged, the 
country is Still relatively weak in the non-agricultural 
industries. After agriculture, the biggest productive 
industries are building, clothing and food. Industrial and 
commercial activities are very largely concentrated in 
Dublin. 


Houses and Families 


One gratifying feature in the new Census is the great 
improvement shown in housing conditions. In the ten years 
since the last Census, the number of persons per room 
declined from 1.19 to 1.08, and the overcrowded section of 
the population declined from 27.2 per cent to 22.5 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the great increase in population, the 
density in Dublin City and County decreased from 1.26 to 
1.18 as a result of the increase in the number of rooms 
occupied from 357,000 to 449,000. There was a marked 
increase in the number of dwellings with four or five rooms 
and an almost equally marked fall in the number of very 
small dwellings. The average size of the private family 
decreased from 4.48 persons to 4.31. The diminution in 
the size of the average family reflects the falling fertility 
rate. The number of children under 15 years fell by over 
47,000 and the population under 21 years by 69,000. The 
fall in the number of young children must be attributed 
to a decline in the fertility of married women, which was 
not the result of an increase in the average age of such 
women. The decline in fertility was much greater among 
the rural than among the town population. In rural areas, 
the number of children under 15 decreased by 78,000, 
whereas children in town areas increased by 31,000. The 
numbers in the age groups over 45 increased. The number 
of elderly persons aged 65 years or over increased by 
15,000. These changes in the different age-groups have 
brought about a further ageing of the population, a process 
discernible in Irish population statistics for nearly a hundred 
years. Another well-marked feature of Irish demographic 
history, repeated in the present Census, is that the pet 
centage of persons unmarried at the younger ages is the 
highest in the world. This trend has actually increased 
recent years. The general impression made by thes 
statistics is not very encouraging. A falling population, 
containing fewer children, more aged persons and af 
abnormally large number of people of both sexes unmarri 
is not the most favourable environment for enterprise and 


progress. 
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Bolivian Rubber 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 


Tue rubber shortage of the United Nations, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Bolivia’s attempts to offset a pos- 
sible post-war slump in its mining industry by developing 
new industries, have focused the attention of US and 
Bolivian experts on the rubber-growing area of Bolivia. On 
July 15th this year an agreement was signed between the 
Bolivian Government and the Rubber Reserve Company. 
The company will purchase the entire rubber production 
of Bolivia during the next five years, except for the amounts 
required for domestic consumption and a maximum of 
250 tons a year which Bolivia may export to its neighbours. 
The Rubber Reserve Company is to invest $2,125,000 for 
the scientific intensification of production, the improvement 
of the rubber growing areas, the improvement of the living 
conditions of the growers, and the construction of roads. 

Bolivian rubber production dates from the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, but after a peak year in 1917, 
when 5,843 tons were produced, output declined and the 
industry was supplanted by that of the Far East. In I911, 
Brazil, Bolivia and Peru together supplied the world with 
about 40,000 tons of rubber; Malaya produced some 
10,000 tons and Ceylon nothing at all. In 1917, the three 
South American countries still produced 40,000 tons, but 
world output had reached 256,976 tons, of which Malaya 
accounted for 140,000 tons and Ceylon for 30,000 tons. 

The rubber-growing area of Bolivia consists of forests. 
Former methods of exploitation consisted simply of a com- 
plete draining of the trees. This was partly due to the labour 
shortage—Bolivia’s recurrent problem—and to the high 
cost of living in those far-off regions. Without regard to the 
future, therefore, the trees were nearly or completely 
destroyed. Now, the rubber forests have enjoyed a long 
period of rest. If modern methods of exploitation are used, 
and the trees duly protected, production could reach a level 
higher than that of the peak years of the past. According 
to the experts, Bolivia could produce about 7,000 to 8,000 
tons a year, provided that a sufficient labour force is 
available. 

Although large forests of rubber trees exist, these are 
found in regions far removed from the centres of Bolivian 
economy, some of them in completely uninhabited districts 
where, consequently, there is no labour. Thus, new extract- 
ing and administrative centres are to be established. The 
Bolivian Government has to revise the concessions granted 
at a time when Bolivia was not exposed to the competition 
of the Far East; the present concession holders lack 
financial resources as well as experience in modern methods 
of exploitation. It is also necessary to grant subsidies to 
the navigation companies and -to compel the railway, 
Ramore-Madeira, which is indispensable for Bolivian rubber 
exports, to lower its exorbitant rates. _ 

The biggest project, however, envisages new rubber 
plantations, since the composition of Bolivian soil and the 
climate favour the quick development of plants. In Far 
Eastern regions, rubber can be extracted from new plants 
within five to eight years ; in Bolivia, this period could be 
shortened. 


French Stock Exchanges 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


September 22nd 
THe slump on the French Stock Exchanges, which began 
in May this year, came to an end in August and was 
followed by a new upward movement in the quotations of 
industrial shares. The slump reflected less liquid credit con- 
ditions. The political factor was—to use a term coined 
by the Vichy press itself—the “Second Front psychosis,” 
and, in particular, the expectation of industrial damage from 
RAF raids. 

These slump factors have by no means disappeared. The 
teversal of the trend on the Bourses during August was due 
to certain measures taken by the Government and to some 
financial operations carried out by the concerns involved. 
The Minister of Finance has relaxed the restrictions upon 
Stock Exchange activities, which had been introduced at 
the outbreak of the war or during the prolonged boom in 
1941. Joint stock companies have now been allowed to add 
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their reserves to their capital by making new share issues. 
Fusions of various concerns have also been authorised. New 
issues of shares by banks are impending. A beginning has 
been made by the Société Générale, which has announced 
a big increase in its capital. The position of the banks is 
extremely favourable for such operations. Their activities 
and profits have greatly increased since the outbreak of the 
war, but the prohibitive wartime legislation until recently 
made any adjustment in their capital impossible. The 
new issues of shares are to be distributed among share- 
holders, either for nothing or at prices considerably below 
the Stock Exchange quotations; hence, the increase in 
demand and the rise in prices. So far, bank shares have been 
leading the boom, though they were previously affected by 
the slump to a smaller extent than most of the other shares. 
The comparatively strong position of the banks has also 
partly been due to the fact that they are less vulnerable to 
war damage than are industrial plants. Electricity shares 
have come next, because of the expected increase in the 
price of electricity. All equities have benefited by a sub- 
stantial reduction in taxation rates and in levies on Bourse 
operations, Enterprises engaged in the production of sub- 
stitutes and of essential scarce commodities have been 
exempted from excess profits tax ; from now on, the exemp- 
tion applies to old concerns as well as to those established 
after the armistice. 

‘These measures constitute a big departure from Vichy’s 
previous financial policy. During 1941 and the spring 
of 1942, its main preoccupation was to divert capital 
from investment in equities and to strengthen the gilt-edged 
market. This policy was not very successful ; and the recent 
slump threatened to paralyse the Stock Exchanges in both 
sectors. The Government, therefore, decided to rescue the 
private capital market, hoping apparently that a revival 
of business in this sector will perhaps favourably affect 
Government securities as well. 

The result of the upward tendency during August was 
that the general index for 300 industrial shares reached the 
level of May, the month in which the slump began. But, 
significantly enough, gilt-edged securities hardly advanced 
at all. It remains to be seen how long the stimulating effect 
of recent policy will last. 
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German Europe 


Food Supplies 


tS cut in Germany’s bread ration, which was made in 
April, 1942, has been fully restored. The normal con- 
sumer will again receive 79 ounces of bread each week. The 
meat ration for the normal consumer has been increased 
from 10.6 ounces to 12.3 ounces ; before April 6th, the 
weekly meat ration was 14.1 ounces. It is a different loaf of 
bread that will now be supplied to the Germans. The new 
standard loaf contains 42 per cent of rye, 35 per cent of 
wheat, 20 per cent of barley, and 3 per cent of potatoes. 
This extraordinary mixture reveals more than any vague 
estimate the actual state of Germany’s food situation after 
the third war harvest. During the winter of 1941-42, roughly 
24 million hectares of cereals were damaged, and had to be 
resown. According to official reports, barley was mainly 
used for resowing the damaged areas; and, during the 
harvesting period, the German people were told that barley 
would have to be used as a bread grain. The greater part 
of the barley harvest will now go into bread. In other words, 
the wheat and rye harvest has been a comparative failure. 
This makes a number of changes necessary. First, the 
supply of pearl barley will be smaller ; secondly, the re- 
duced ersatz-coffee ration will now be manufactured from 
a mixture of barley and oats; thirdly, less barley will be 
used for beer; and, fourthly, only very small quantities of 
barley can be used as feed for animals. In short, the 
increase in the bread ration will result in the smaller 
production of other foodstuffs. 

Before the war, the normal procedure in compensating 
for a bad cereal harvest was to mix potato flour in bread. 
The potato situation, however, is strained. During last 
winter and spring, the potato ration was far below the 
average consumption in 1940-41. In the coming winter, a 
new rationing scheme will be introduced, and it is hoped 
to increase the weekly potato ration to 10 pounds, which is 
perhaps 70 per cent of the 1940-41 consumption, in spite 
of an increase in the acreage by 10 per cent. It may be 
assumed that the bread and potato rations taken together 
have not increased. 

The increase in the meat ration can be explained by the 
fact that the acute lack of feeding stuffs during the spring 
made necessary the forced slaughter of pigs and cattle. 
Pork and beef have been canned, and some of the stocks 
will now be distributed. The situation is clear beyond 
any doubt. A growing percentage of feeding stuffs has to be 
used for human consumption, and new feeding stuffs have 
to be found to maintain the absolute minimum of livestock. 

The lack of feeding stuffs has already forced the authori- 
ties to reduce the average weight of pigs from 150 to I00 
kilogrammes. This means that, while the reduced number 
of pigs may be maintained, the yield of pork and lard will 
decrease. The tremendous effort which is going on to 
increase the output of oilseeds cannot compensate for this 
decline. The oilseed crop is very poor this year, because 
of extensive winter damage. Vegetables and fruit are also 
in short supply. Even so, the general situation is still no 
better than in 1917 and 1918, when Germany’s food pro- 
duction was only roughly 50 per cent of the 1913 output. 

This comparative success is largely the result of the 
compulsory organisation and drive for agricultural produc- 
tion which began in 1934. The most significant change 
introduced this spring is that the battle for production has 
become a battle for the improved collection of agricultural 
output. Lack of labour, machinery and fertilisers have now 
stopped the expansion, and particularly the intensification, 
of German agriculture. The extremely strained supply 
situation has made the requisitioning of the entire agri- 
cultural output necessary. This means a reduction in the 
consumption of peasants and farmers ; and the Government 
has been forced to compensate them by increased prices 
and premiums. The marketing organisation has been 
tightened up; and the Nazi party has increased direct 
control over the agricultural industry by a reorganisation 
in the leading departments of the Ministry for Agriculture 
and the Reichsnaehrstand. 

_Germany’s food requirements have steadily increased 
since the beginning of the war. Roughly, 6 million foreign 
workers and prisoners of war are now employed in 
Germany. Larger armies in the field require more food, 
and large-scale warfare means considerable wastage of food- 
stuffs. The question is how substantially occupied Poland 
and the occupied Russian provinces have contributed to 





Germany’s current food supplies. It may be assumed thy 
very little food from these territories reaches Germany, 
The greater part of the output in Poland will probably 
be used for the troops on the eastern front, and the stock 
found in Russia will also have been used for the supply 
of the army. The reconstruction of agriculture in occupied 
Russia seems to be proving very difficult. 


* * * 


South-Eastern Supplies.—The leading countries jp 
south-eastern Europe are fully mobilised for the Russiap 
war. Their agriculture has suffered from the lack of labour, 
machinery and adequate organisation. Available figures show 
that, during 1941, exports were very small. Winter damage 
to crops was slight, but cultivation plans could not be 
carried out in the autumn of 1941. In the spring of 1941, 
bad weather and _ widespread floods hampered 
activities, and the harvest was, on the average, from two 
to three weeks late. Estimates of acreage and crops 
consideraby. All these countries reduced their bread rations 
during the months before the harvest. The wheat, rye and 
barley harvests are probably below the normal average, 
There are, however, some indications that the maize crop 
may produce average yields. Under German influence, all 
these countries have increased the acreage under potatoes; 
in Bulgaria and Roumania, it has been nearly doubled, 
Potatoes will be largely used as a mixture in bread. At 
the same time, the production of oilseeds, pulse and 
vegetables has been increased. In some of the countries, 
the labour problem was partly solved by the introduction 
of compulsory labour on the land on the German model; 
Roumania employed Russian prisoners of war. Germany 
delivered some tractors, and other agricultural machinery, 
but the total number of tractors in use in Roumania is still 
only some 6,000. The most remarkable experience in these 
countries is that the peasants actually reduced their de- 
liveries of cereals. In Roumania, for example, cereals were 
used for increasing the number of livestock. Control had, 
therefore, to be tightened in all these countries. Threshing 
by flails has generally been forbidden, and threshing con- 
trollers fix the quantities to be delivered on the spot. 


x 


Deficiencies in the West.—Reports about the food 
situation in France are conflicting. The harvest in the 
occupied zone is described as good, while reports from 
Vichy for the unoccupied zone are pessimistic. The discre- 
pancy between crops and deliveries has not been remedied, 
and all attempts to put an end to black and grey markets have 
so far failed. The grey market, that is to say, the direct pur- 
chases of consumers from the peasants, as distinct from the 
black market activities of the wholesale and- retail trade in 
foodstuffs, is apparently on the increase. Winter damage to 
crops was comparatively slight in France ; but the lack of 


‘labour, fertilisers and fuel is pronounced. The greatest diffi- 


culty is the shortage of feeding stuffs, and it may be assumed 
that further reductions in the number of pigs, cattle and 
sheep will be necessary. 

In Belgium and Holland, crops are generally described as 
satisfactory. In Holland, 100,000 hectares of grassland have 
been ploughed. The acreage under potatoes has been in- 
creased considerably, but the expansion of the acreage under 
oilseeds has not been successful. 

The Danish wheat crop has been a failure, but a good 
potato and sugar beet crop is expected. The reduction in 
the number of pigs has come to an end, but the slaughter of 
poultry is again increasing. 

+ 


Europe’s Food.—Germany is still the best-fed country 
on the continent; but, even in Germany, the diet has 
become extremely monotonous for the average consumer. 
High quality foodstuffs and fruit are reserved for the army, 
for the children and for sick people. During the coming 
winter, the civilian popfilation will receive probably the 
same quantities as last year, but the quality will be inferior. 
Poland, occupied Russia, Greece and Norway are near actual 
starvation level. Everywhere in Europe, the situation 3 
aggravated by transport difficulties, which prevent the 
storage of foodstuffs. The growing shortage of feeding stuffs 
will result in a further reduction in the number of livestock, 
which may mean a temporary increase in meat rations ; but 
the vital supply of fats, of which nearly all European coun- 
tries are short, will probably fall more rapidly than last year. 
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The Oil Position 


HE Soviet oil industry was until recently one of the 
T few industrial branches of the country which had 
sustained no serious losses in the course of this war. The 
iss Of the Drohobitch-Borislav district in south-eastern 
Poland meant very little; the output of that district’ was 
below 500 thousand tons, and it was _ declining 
steadily. The first serious loss was the Maikop-Krasnodar 
oil district in the Northern Caucasus, with an output of 
more than 2.5 million tons, and a somewhat smaller re- 
fining capacity. The Third Five-Year Plan counted on 
an increase in the Maikop oil output to 3.7 million tons. 
But this figure was not reached ; and complaints that 
Maikop was lagging behind were fairly frequent in the 
Soviet Press. The Maikop oil wells wére developed mainly 
between 1914-18. In 1918, the output was 2.1 million tons, 
and it has remained more or less stationary since then. 

The important area which has now come into the 
danger zone is the Grozny district. Recent data for the 
output of Grozny are not available. During the last de- 
cade, there were very sharp fluctuations in production. In 
1931, the oil wells of Grozny yielded 8 million tons, against 
26 millions in 1918. Later, there was a steady decline 
until, in 1939, the total output went down to 2.4 million 
tons. But the Subsequent three years brought about the 
“recovery of Grozny,” and production was reported to 
rise, though the target figure of 4.1 million tons for 1941 
has probably not been reached. The importance of Grozny 
consists, perhaps, more in the quality than in the quan- 
tity of its output. Grozny has specialised in production of 
aviation spirit; and, since the outbreak of the war, many 
successful experiments in producing aviation fuel from 
low octane oil have been reported. Grozny is connected 
by pipe lines with Makhach Kala on the Caspian and 
Tuapse on the Black Sea; thanks to its geographical posi- 
tion, it was Russia’s main oil exporting centre, and the 
decline in Grozny’s output ran parallel with the decline 
in Russia’s oil exports—from 6 million tons in 1932 to 
about 1 million in 1940. 

The Baku district in Azerbeidjan (Transcaucasus) still 
holds first place among the Soviet oil producing centres. 
It accounted for about three-quarters of Russia’s total 
output towards the end of the "thirties. The planned de- 
velopment of new oil areas outside the Caucasus was to 
reduce Baku’s share to §7 per cent. of the total. There 
has, however, been no evidénce to show that such a reduc- 
ton has really been obtained. The figure planned for 
Baku’s output. this year was 27 million tons, about 3 
million tons more than actual production in 1938. It is 
generally believed that Baku has fulfilled the plan. The 
reports of the Aznepht Trust, under which Baku comes, 
have been fairly optimistic since the outbreak of the war, 


| though they have not contained any specific figures. 


The Second Baku, as the new oil area between the 
Urals and the Volga is called, is still in an initial phase 
of development ; and it is still very far from rivalling the 
old Baku. Its output was planned to rise to 7 million 
tons in 1942. Even if this figure has been reached, it is 
stl not more than between one-fourth and one-third of 
Baku’s output. The actual production of the Second 
Baku in 1939 was 2 million tons ; the plan provided, there- 
fore, for an unusually steep rise in production. The Emba 
oilfields to the north of the Caspian Sea were expected 
© yield some 2 million tons towards the end of the 
Third Five-Year Plan. Numerous new oil wells were also 
reported to have been sunk in various central Asiatic areas. 

pecting works have been carried out on a very large 
scale since the outbreak of the war, and new geological 
teserves have been discovered which, together with the 
feserves of the Second Baku area, are said to be much 
lager than those of the Caucasus. Yet, in the short run, 
itis not the geological reserves, but the actual output that 
counts. And shortage of drilling machinery and labour set 
fiirly narrow limits to the expansion of new oil producing 
centres. During the last decade, oil production has lagged 
behind the plans, and the target figure of the Third Five- 
Year Plan—s4 million tons—has certainly not been reached. 
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Most expert estimaies still put the figure of the Soviet 
annual output at about 35 million tons. 

As long, however, as Baku is intact and its oil industries 
are able to work, the main problem is not production, but 
transport. In peacetime, 40 per cent of Russia’s oil was 
transported by rail, 35 per cent by river and sea and 25 per 
cent by pipe-lines. The rail, river and pipe-line connections 
with the Caucasus have now been cut. The Volga alone 
used to carry more than 7 million tons of oil. The only 
outlet for Baku’s oil, which has still been left open, is the 
route across the Caspian to Chkalov and from there by 
the new pipe-line to Orsk behind the Urals. It is obvious 
that the possibility of using this route will to a large extent 
depend upon whether the Germans will be able to secure 
control over the Caspian from the air ; this they may partly 
achieve if they reach Makhach Kala in the Northern 
Caucasus. The other limiting factor is the transport capacity 
of the Caspian tanker fleet ; it is known that this fleet was 
greatly expanded not long before the war, but its present 
size is not known. Some three years ago, the total carrying 
capacity of the Soviet oil tankers was about 400,000 tons. 

The immediate prospects for supplying the Red Army 
and the eastern industries with oil are, however, deter- 
mined neither by production nor by transport facilities, 
but by the oil stocks accumulated throughout the country. 
It is certain that these stocks are very large, and that the 
principle of the widest possible dispersal has been applied 
to their geographical distribution. 

Facilities for refining crude oil are very ample. Before the 
war Russia possessed 161 refineries, compared with 28 in 
1918. Big new refineries have been built and completed at 
Saratov and Ufa as recently as 1940 and 1941, and the 
share of the Caucasus in Russia’s refining capacity has 
declined from 97 per cent to about 60 per cent. The total 
capacity still amounts to at least 50 million tons. 


o 


An American Estimate.—The following tables contain 
an American expert estimate of Soviet oil production and 
civilian consumption during the last three years, for which 
no official data are available. 


Russtra’s Ort PRODUCTION 
In 1,000 barrels 





1939 














1940 1941+ 
In 1,000 As In 1,000 As In 1,000 As 
Barrels Percent.| Barrels | Percent.| Barrels ‘ Per tent 
Kuban—Maikop 
(N.-W. Caucasus) 17,500 7-92 17,000 7-64 15,000 
Grozny—Dagestan 
(N.-E. Caucasus) | 15,500 7-02 | 13,500 6 -06 13,500 
Baku— 
(Transcaucasus) - | 161,500 73-12 161,000 72-33 | 172,000 
Caucasus Total 194,500 | 88-06 | 191,500 | 86-03 | 200,500 | 82-7__ 
Ural-Volga . 14,016 | 6-35 | 18500| 8-31 | 27,500| 11-4. 
Emba 3,500 1-58 3,750 1-68 4,500 1:8 
Central Asia 5,600 2°53 | 5,600 2-52 6,000 2°5 
Sakhalin......... 3,250 1-47 | 3250) 146 | 3250] 1:3 
Grand Total 220,886 |... | 222,600 ! i | 242,250)... 
e t 








+ Provisional. 


Russta’s CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF OIL PRopuUCcTS 
In 1,000 barrels 





Miscel- 


Motor —_ Gas and | Lubri- | 
Fuel Kerosene | Fuel Oil cants —— | Total 
een . cseeaaliesrigsepnninian desea 
1938 27,000 42,000 65,000 9,500 21,000 | 164,500 
1939 28,000 44,000 67,000 9,600 22,000 | 170,600 
1941 23,000 38,000 54,000 7,500 16,000 | 138,500 





A significant fact, indicative of the Russians’ confidence 
in their ability to defend Transcaucasia is that the oil in- 
stallations of Maikop have been evacuated to Baku ; and 
that the building of new refineries there is going on even 
now. One large refinery was opened in August and another 
is to start work in September. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Accountants and Accounts 


HERE is a very wide measure of agreement that pub- 
lished accounts are highly unsatisfactory, judged by 
any standard of modern requirements. Articles in The 
Economist on April 11th and 25th and August 8th have dis- 
cussed and analysed British and American practice in this 
respect. It is less generally appreciated that the standard of 
accounts as supplied to company directorates also leaves a 
great deal to be desired in many cases. The fact that some 
concerns, which are of sufficient importance to receive 
direct contracts from Government Departments, are stated 
by the Committee of Public Accounts to be unwilling to 
undertake costing is suggestive. According to existing law 
and practice, the auditor is in no way concerned with this 
question of costing. He is, indeed, not obliged to take any 
responsibility for securing that the accounts kept by the 
company accountant, whether the latter is a member of 
ene of the recognised bodies or not, do in fact put the 
board in possession of the information which is necessary 
to give a complete picture of the company’s operations. 
He has only to say that, given the system of accounting 
adopted, the statement, so far as it goes, is not misleading— 
and not misleading to a person who understands just how 
much and how little it does say. While the auditor is in 
law the servant of the shareholder, he frequently acts, in 
practice, towards the board in the matter of the Companies 
Act very much as an income-tax consultant does towards 
his client in the matter of his tax claims. 

Both chartered and incorporated accountants consist of 
three types of member grouped by function: the principals 
of firms of auditors ; their employees—insofar as they are 
members; and members who are direct employees of 
industrial or other public companies. With a few notable 
exceptions in both the Institute and the Society, the first 
type of member is reasonably satisfied with things as they 
are. He has no very intimate contact with the accountants 
directly employed in industry or other public companies ; 
and next to no contact with cost accountants. But it is 
precisely these, the accountants directly employed by 
industry and business and the cost accountants, who are, 
so to speak, in the front line. It is they who see industry 
working, and it is upon their work that the accounts are 
built—if, indeed, they do not do the whole preparation. 
They have, however, very little voice in the conduct of 
the accounting profession, which is determined by mem- 
bers of the councils of the two professional bodies. It is 
quite certain that there are wide differences of opinion 
among the members of each of the three types of accoun- 
tants in both the Institute and the Society. Insofar as 
these relate to details of accounting practice, or even to 
general principles of the science and art of accounting, they 
need scarcely concern the outside world. It is, however, 
necessary that all should be brought to realise that there 
is a standard of information below which their accounts 
should not fall, and that the auditor in particular has a 
duty to see that this standard is fully maintained. 

There is reason to suppose that the views of company 
directors also vary widely, both on the value of any but 
the most rudimentary accounts to the company itself and, 
even more, the need for telling shareholders, and 
therefore the public, anything beyond what is obligatory— 
on the most illiberal interpretation of the letter of the law. 
The mistrust of figures in general, and of statistics in par- 
ticular, is believed to be most deeply rooted in the’ older 
industries, and it is probably also in these that the mistrust 
of publicity is most pronounced. These opinions are no 
doubt sincerely held, but they refer to a set of conditions 
which has now gone. There is far less room in these days 
for the hit or miss methods which frequently succeeded in 
the last century. Where scientifically marshalled facts can 
help, they must be used, and the ability to apply scientific 
standards to management necessitates the collection and 
publication of all relevant data. 





For private enterprise to continue to “ deliver the goods,” 

capital must flow into those industries where the return 
is high and be withdrawn from those where it is Jow 
Even as late as the early days of limited liability, the 
money needed was put up by a comparatively small class 
of people who lived in intimate contact with the develop. 
ment of industry and commerce. They knew, or could 
know, where their money would give the best return, For 
a quarter of a century at least, this state of affairs has 
ceased to be typical. Now, whatever method of putting 
up the money is adopted, the savings invested must be 
those of a mass of small men who need advice. The publi- 
cation of frank, full and proper accounts is needed in order 
to disclose the position so that anyone with a modicum of 
grounding in accounts can grasp the facts. With all the 
figures available, it would no longer be possible for direc. 
torates to plough back earnings once the rate of return had 
fallen well below the average ; and the reaping of fantastic 
profits, for anything but quite short periods, would also 
be eliminated by the rapid entry of savings into industries 
still under-equipped with capital. It is beyond question 
that such knowledge would lead to the use of savings 
in a manner more beneficial to the community than either 
the pre-war practice or the suggested alternative of a 
board of specialists, who, however wise and experienced, 
would be powerless to find their way about the ramifica- 
tions of modern industry without the assistance of facts 
which ought to be available to all. This is the answer to 
those who believe that company directorates owe no duty 
to anyone beyond those who put up the money, or perhaps 
to them and their workpeople. 
. The desiderata are plain. For all companies in which 
the public is interested, directly or indirectly, a statement 
is needed of the original cost of fixed assets by categories, 
with details of provision for depreciation and all other 
relevant particulars, together with the source of the funds 
expended ; possibly the allowances for income-tax pur- 
poses ; particulars of the amounts due to and by the com- 
pany, with any allowances ; details of other floating assets; 
a trading account showing the sums spent on materials, 
wages and salaries, and gross receipts ; profit and loss and 
appropriation accounts, showing how the net trading profit 
was dealt with; and a clear statement of what concerns 
are controlled, and how the control is exercised, and of any 
other substantial interests. 

It is improbable that legislation alone can obtain the 
minimum required without demanding a great deal more 
than is necessary to obtain a result which would b& 
generally acceptable. The desirable approach to th 
problem is that representatives of industry should agree 
among themselves a standard form of accounts, which 
would give the public the required facts. A single form 
should suffice for most manufacturing and extractive in- 
dustry, while another could cover a large part of distribu- 
tive industry. American experience shows that there is n0 
real difficulty in obtaining the necessary elasticity. Theft 
would, doubtless, be those who would not agree ; but, 
they were a minority, the law could be altered to compel 
their adhesion after a reasonable period of trial had estab- 
lished a suitable standard. If a large measure of agreement 
to give the necessary information could not be achieved, 
the alternative would be for the Government Department 
principally concerned—presumably the Board of Trade— 
to exercise its powers of persuasion, as the Treasury has 
done in the case of financial interests. (It should be not 
however, that whereas finance has been told what busines 
it may do and, largely, how it may do it, the suggestion 
here is merely that industry should be asked to render # 
reasonably intelligible account of what it has done.) 

The preparation of published accounts of the standard 
required would probably mean that the general level 
accounting throughout the sections of industry which are 
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ckward in this respect would be brought up to 
aT not, this result would have to be secured by 
other means, and this alone would be a tremendous gain 
to the industries in question, and to the country. This is 
not the place in which to argue the virtues of different 
methods of building up the balance-sheet and profit and 
Joss account. It is, however, desirable that the accountant, 
like other people, should look at his job in terms of real 
things rather than of money. 

There remains the question of: the auditor, that is to say, 
of the first of the three types of members of the Institute 
and the Society. It is impossible to escape the feeling that 
the relations between them and accountants in industry, 
whether they are fellow members or not, is less than satis- 
factory. A much greater degree of co-operation would seem 
desirable. But that is by the way. For the moment, it 1s to 
the principal duty of the auditor to the shareholder and the 
public that attention has to be directed. Here, a radical 
change is needed. It must be his duty to see to it that the 
accounts prepared are not merely accurate, so far as they 
go, but that they are up to the agreed standard. Further, he 
must vouch for the fact that they fulfil the spirit, as well as 
the letter, of the law. He should be the servant of the share- 
holders in fact, and not only in name, and he should be 
barred by law from accepting any employment but that of 
auditor, while he retains any connection with that pro- 
fession, whether through association with an auditing firm 
or through membership of the Institute or the Society. In 
fact, he should look for his rewards inside his profession 
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and not elsewhere and, within it, to serving society and not 
a particular interest. There would seem no reason to 
suppose that, with the enhanced status conferred by the 
greater responsibility, and the more stringent conditions of 
membership which ought to accompany it, the rewards 
open. would not suffice to attract the right type. 

Here again, if any difficulty were experienced, there 
would appear to be no insuperable obstacle to the 
creation of a new section of the Board of Trade, to be 
recruited in the first instance from the ranks of existing 
accountants, who would carry out the necessary audit in 
the public interest, but at the cost of the shareholders. 
This would, of course, remove the principal function of 
the Institute and Society, leaving them to train accountants 
for industry and applicants for the new Government service. 
It would, admittedly, be far preferable that accountants 
should agree with company directorates an acceptable mini- 
mum of information, and a demarcation of responsibility, 
leaving both to be given the force of law as soon as it was 
seen that the actual arrangement evolved was suitable. 

The plan puts- some increased responsibility upon 
company directors, and a greatly increased responsibility 
upon auditors. Both bodies should see to it, first that the 
basis of recruitment is extended ; and, secondly, that the 
highest standard of professional conduct is maintained. If 
the new duties are satisfactorily performed, there should 
be no difficulty in securing a sufficient reward. The alterna- 
tive would seem to be, for virtually the whole of both 
classes, merely to carry out orders from above. 


Finance and Banking 


Treasury Bill Tactics 

Interest in the discount market has been enlivened 
during the past week by the unexpected development that 
occurred at last week’s tender for Treasury bills, in the ever 
present struggle between the syndicate and the “ outsiders.” 
On this occasion, the syndicate, though keen to get the 
favourable December maturities now being tendered for, 
decided to drop its tender price by 1d. to £99 14s. I1d. 
The strategy of the move no doubt lay in the expectation 
that the outside houses would bid at £99 15s.—the previous 
week’s figure—and get an inconveniently large allotment of 
bills. This, if it eventuated, would clear the field of some 
of the competition for the end of December bills to be 
tendered this week, and the drop in the syndicate price 
would, on this assumption, be a matter of reculer pour 
mieux sauter. On the whole, everything worked according 
to plan. The syndicate, of course, had to sacrifice the bills, 
and only got a 27 per cent allotment. The outsiders, almost 
toa man, bid at £99 15s., and got a 100 per cent allotment, 
which for some of them was far more than they could 
conveniently take up. The matter was further complicated 
for the outsiders by the fact that most of the clearing banks 
have been making up this week—a factor which had no 
doubt entered into the calculations of the syndicate tacti- 
cians. All this manceuvring centred round the difference of 
Id. per £100 in the price for Treasury bills, may seem 
much ado about nothing. But it is such minutie that keep 
up what little interest and variety is still to be found in the 
discount market in these days. The clearing banks have been 
meagre buyers of bills, but despite some calling of loans 
connected with the monthly making-up, there has always 
been enough credit to go round. Needless to say, there has 
been no evidence of cheap outside money. The institutions 
concerned have had more than enough to do with their 
spare cash in taking up and financing their unexpectedly 
large bill allotment. The Bank return is again a featureless 
document this week, the only movements of note being a 
reduction of £3,271,000 in bankers’ deposits, and a corre- 
sponding increase of £3,663,000 in public deposits. The note 
Circulation shows another slight increase of £635,000 on 
the week. 


* * * 


India’s Sterling Accumulation 


The persistent accumulation of sterling by India, and 
the consequent ability of that country to repatriate between 
March, 1936, and January, 1943, £284,000,000 out of the 
£376,000,000 of sterling debt, will cause less astonishment 
in the light of information given this week in New Delhi 
about the financial relations between the United Kingdom 
and Indian Governments, Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance 
Member, speaking in the Assembly on his return from a 


financial mission to London, announced that the following 
expenditure in respect of supply and defence incurred in 
India had been made chargeable to the United Kingdom 
Government : — 


1939-40 actual ............ 4crores of rupees (£3,000,000) 
1960-41 actual .........:.. 935 crores of rupees (£40,000,000) 
1941-42 revised estimates ... 185 crores of rupees (£140,000,000) 
1942-43 budgeted.......... 387 crores of rupees (£290,000,000) 
This is in addition to free supplies of war materials 
by this country, estimated at £45,000,000 for the current 
financial year, and to increasing Lend-Lease aid from the 
United States. Moreover, no part of the expenditure 
incurred by using Indian troops outside India had been 
or will be debited to Indian revenue. With these heavy 
sterling grants to reinforce the considerable favourable 
balance of payments caused by the war, sufficient explana- 
tion is provided of the substantial net sterling income 
from which India has benefited since the beginning of 
the war. 
. 


This accumulation of sterling is still proceeding and the 
latest return of the Reserve Bank of India, dated Septem- 
ber II, 1942, shows sterling balances and_ securities 
amounting to £302,000,000. Three months ago these sterling 
assets amounted to £245,000,000 and six months ago to 
£110,000,000. There is thus an ample balance in hand to 
tackle the redemption of the £78,715,000 of 34 per cent 
stock—the only remaining sterling loan of the Indian 
Government—due to take place next January. Judged 
by the questions showered on the Finance Member, Indian 
opinion is becoming greatly interested in the problem of 
this continued accumulation. of sterling at a time when 
the obvious opportunities for using it in the repatriation 
of long-term debt have virtually disappeared. Sir Jeremy 
Raisman admitted that there had been some discussion 
in London of using part of these sterling funds to acquire 
shares in Indian undertakings held by British investors. 
With a little ingenuity, going perhaps to the lengths of 
mobilising Britain’s direct investments in India, no diffi- 
culty should be found in providing for India every oppor- 
tunity of using the sterling resources which, thanks to 
the war, are now flowing to that country. The difficulty 
will be to find the Indian investor prepared to take over 
this type of security. 


* * * 


Requisitioning of Milreis and Pesos 


The Brazilian milreis and Uruguayan peso have from 
the beginning of this week been added to the list of 
“specified” currencies which, under the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations must, if held by residents, te 
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offered for sale to the Bank of England through a bank 
in the United Kingdom. As from last Monday, the Bank 
of England started quoting rates for both currencies, which 
previously had been quoted on the basis of the rates ruling 
in the domestic markets concerned. The bulk of the 
financial operations with Brazil and Uruguay has been 
conducted through special sterling accounts, and it is thus 
natural that the foreign exchange market between sterling 
and these two currencies should, in recent times, have 
beer found in Rio and Montevideo rather than in London. 
This will continue to be the case. The Bank of England 
is not prepared to purchase blocked milreis or untrans- 
ferable pesos, but details of such holdings must be notified 
to the Bank. The fact that the Exchange Control has seen 
fit to add free milreis and transferable pesos to the list 
of specified currencies betokens a fundamental change in 
the position of both currencies over the past year. Not 
much more than twelve months ago they were among 
the softest of the soft currencies. Both countries were 
exceptionally short of sterling, and special help had to be 
given in order to avoid default on commercial obligations 
and other sterling debt. The change in the balance of 
payments of both countries vis-a-vis the United Kingdom 
has been due to the twofold pressure of necessarily 
reduced exports from the sterling area and of increased 
imports of raw materials from Brazil and Uruguay. Not 
only have the sterling balances of both countries increased 
appreciably, but a number of exporters to Brazil and 
Uruguay have been leaving an undue part of the proceeds 
of their sales in the form of local currency. Any such 
balances must now be sold to the Bank or transferred to 
the appropriate special account. If milreis or peso balances 
are required for current commercial needs, the permission 
of the Bank of England must be obtained. 


7 * * 


Northern Ireland Bills 


An interesting feature of this week’s tender for £900,000 
of Northern Ireland three months bills was the fact that the 
bills were overallotted by £10,000. The bills are payable on 
Friday of this week and will mature on December 29th. 
They are thus an exceptionally attractive maturity and were 
keenly competed for. Total applications amounted to 
£6,350,000, and the minimum successful price was 
£99 14s. 8d., at which tenderers obtained an allotment of 
14.3 per cent. The £910,000 of bills issued went at an 
average rate of discount of £1 os. 5.89d. per cent. The mar- 
gin of some 33d. above the latest Treasury bill rate is small 
enough to be disregarded, but if it is to be accounted for, 
it may be said to measure the difference between the rating 
of British and Northern Ireland credit and between a 91 and 
95 day bill. The bills issued this week are to replace 
£875,000 issued Iast June. When this conversion is com- 
pleted, the bills outstanding for the Government of Northern 
Ireland will be £1,410,000. 


* * 7 


Canadian Short-Term Borrowing 


The Canadian Department of Finance has recently re- 
sumed short-term borrowing from the chartered banks in 
order to meet current war costs in anticipation of future 
public borrowing. On July 29, 1942, the first sale of Domin- 
ion of Canada deposit certificates was made. This was for 
$75,000,000 of 26-week certificates, bearing interest at 3} 
of 1 per cent. A second sale for the same amount on the 
same terms was made a week later. Expectations are that 
offerings will be made weekly for some time, until the next 
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large public borrowing operation. The Department of 
Finance in announcing these sales, drew an analogy jp 
several respects with Treasury deposit receipts which haye 
been issued during the present war by the British Treasury 
Proceeds of the sale of deposit certificates are used by the 
Department of Finance to assist in meeting war expendj. 
ture, which have been estimated for 1942-43 at $3,400 
millions. In all, the total to be borrowed from the public js 
estimated at $1,850 millions, a far larger sum than has pre. 
viously been sold in Canada. Much of the increased tay 
revenue of the 1942 budget has not yet begun to be reflecteq 
in Treasury income. Borrowing from the chartered banks 
will bridge the gap until revenues expand commensurately 
with new expenditures and until a fresh war loan can be 


issued. 
* 


The new Canadian form of short-term borrowing from 
chartered banks is regarded as mildly inflationary in char. 
acter in view of the circumstances in which it has been 
resorted to. The Canadian economy is fully expanded. In. 
creasing shortages of manpower reflect this fact. Still greater 
expansion would readily be undertaken except that warning 
signals have been seen in shortages of labour and materials, 
Doubtless Treasury expenditures reflect a condition of over. 
expansion, and the risk of an inflationary gap appearing js 
seen. Under these circumstances, Treasury policy in borrow. 
ing from the chartered banks, a policy rigidly avoided except 
in the initial stages of the war, has attracted more than 


usual notice. 
* * * 


Inflation in Egypt 


In few countries has the impact of war been left to 
work itself out so completely without controls as in Egypt, 
There is, of course, some control of the foreign exchange 
market, since Egypt forms part of the sterling area and 
the link with sterling has remained undisturbed. But there 
is only the haziest control of prices, profits or civilian 
consumption. Yet Egypt’s is a war economy in the rea 
sense of the term. The country is flooded with the additional 
purchasing power brought in by the large Allied armies 
and by such relief measures as official British purchases of 
the cotton crop. The rise in the note circulation has reflected 
this increase in the spending power, of which the counter- 
part has been, not so much a corresponding increase in the 
volume of goods available for consumption, as an increase 
in the country’s foreign exchange reserve. It is estimated 
that the Egyptian banks had, between the beginning of ‘the 
war and the end of 1941, accumulated the equivalent of 
about {£E80,000,200 in sterling. Without any effective 
scheme for the rationing of civilian consumption or fixing 
of prices, the latter have climbed steeply, and the index 
of wholesale prices is now more than twice what it was on 
the outbreak of the war. In consequence Egypt, to-day, 
presents all the contrasts of wealth and poverty, abundance 
and shortages, which inflation knows so well how to create. 
The position might have been held in check by allowing 
the Egyptian pound to appreciate in terms of sterling—as 
it would certainly have done, but for the readiness of the 
Egyptian banks to hold ever increasing sterling reserves. 
But this would have created an altogether new set of 
difficulties. A more direct and effective alternative would 
have been to subject the Egyptian economy to the rigours 
of wartime control which the situation called for. This 
may yet have to be done if social unrest is to be avoided 
Present conditions may suit a small section of the population 
admirably; but for the masses they spell misery 
resentment. 


Investment 


Visitors from Montreal 


While it is too early as yet for optimism, it is at least 
good news for British holders of the stocks of the City of 
Montreal that Messrs Joseph O. Asselin and G. C. Marler, 
chairman, and acting-chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the City, have arrived in London for discussions with the 
British Stockholders Committee. At the very least, this is a 
recognition of the justice of the claim of the British bond- 
holders to special treatment. This claim is, of course, based, 
primarily, on the terms of the loans, the specific security 
underlying them, and the uses for which the money was 
raised, uses for the most part of a definitely productive 





character. The visit follows on the refusal of the general 
body of Canadian and United States holders to accept the 
original plan, not because its terms were considered unduly 
harsh, but because it proved impracticable to secure adequatt 
guarantees as to the future conduct of the City’s finances 
This is, indeed, a crucial point without which no terms cai 
be of any real and lasting value. It is not known in d 
what the British Committee will suggest, or be prepared 
accept, but any agreement must clearly take account, 

of the original terms of the loans, the present state of the 
City of Montreal’s finances, and their future prospects 
There the matter may be left for the time being. But it 8 
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wn occasion for congratulation that the British Committee, 

very late, and working under the disadvantage of 
war conditions, should have been able to bring the City 
of Montreal’s representatives to the point of recognising 
that they have special claims. It is also pertinent to recall 
that it was only at the end of last October, when the Com- 
mittee for General Purposes of the Stock Exchange took the 
matter in hand, that specifically British interests achieved 
ay organisation. Now that representatives of both sides are 
meeting there are much increased hopes of a_ reasonable 
gttlement. It has to be remembered, however, that the 
tual post-settlement status of Montreal as a borrower 
jj almost more important than the exact terms agreed. 


* * * 


Compensation in Burma 


The report of Steel Brothers for 1941 presents a grim 
picture of the fate which has overtaken enterprises whose 
activity was centred mainly in Burma. From the standpoint 
of profit before tax, the company and its associates appear 
to have enjoyed something like a record year, and even 
after tax the profit is, with one exception, the highest for a 
decade. Preference dividends have been met in full and 
interims paid on preferred and deferred. As was announced 
sme three months ago, the need to conserve cash resources 
makes final dividends impossible, and it is now revealed 
that the holders of the equity will be asked to confirm the 
right of the preferred shareholders to the balance of the 
1941 dividend. The report states, however, that its payment 
must depend entirely upon the compensation received, and 
amy earnings which may be made in the meantime. After 
more than fifty years of profitable trading, the company 
had, at the end of last year, met assets in excess of 
{3,250,000. It is not possible as yet to place any value on 
the property not in enemy hands, but it is hoped to do so in 
respect of the position at the end of this year. Some idea 
may, however, be gathered from the statement that it is 
hoped that the free assets will suffice to maintain the organi- 
sation of the company and to enable it to take up its 
activities afresh when the time comes. The deferred capital 
is privately held, but the market valuation of the £1 pre- 
fered ordinary is 11s. 10d. On the vexed question of com- 
pensation, the report quotes a letter from the Burma Office, 
stating that it is the general aim of the Government to 
provide for the replacement or repair of property and goods 
destroyed and damaged “to such extent and over such 
petiod of time as resources permit,” with the added assur- 
ance that the home Government, in conjunction with such 
common fund or organisation as may be established, will 
give what assistance it can. This seems at least to accept in 
ptinciple a limited liability for physical assets, but it is not 
astatement which can be given a value, in terms of money, 
at this stage of affairs, The considerations to be kept in view 
are, in fact, likely to prove very complicated, and investors 
will have to exercise what patience they may until the possi- 
bilities are clearer than at present. Reconstruction can only 
be effected given extreme good will and understanding 
among all the United Nations. 


. * * 


Functions of the Auditor 


According to a summary of an address to Liverpool 
members, Mr Richard A. Witty, president of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, touched on two points which 
have a distinct relevance to the matters raised in an article 
® page 392. He agreed that the financial audit, as 
known today, does not achieve all that is necessary in 
the way of a check on the management, and he stated that 
Mdustrial accountants, that is those in the full-time employ 
industrial companies, were calling for a wider view of 
the scope of the auditor’s duty. It is a pity that a full 
tport of the address is not as yet available, and it is to 
hoped that an early opportunity will be found to expand 
these two points. As Mr Witty stated, the separation 
tetween industrial accountant and auditor is of compara- 
Wely recent growth, and it is quite clear that the less the 
litter fulfils the function of the former, the greater is the 
ted for close co-operation between the two, and for the 
equate representation of the industrial accountant in the 
watrol of the professional bodies, of which he is frequently 
imember. The relationship of these two groups, inter se, 
id of each to the management of companies, needs to be 

ed out, and the result must be that delimitation of 
lponsibilities which gives the optimum service to the 
OMmmunity. 
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Staveley Accounts 


Despite a reduction in total disclosed profits of Staveley 
Coal and Iron for the year to June 30th last from £997,304 
to £944,715, there is a rise in the surplus available for 
ordinary dividends. Current taxation requires only £347,000 
against £418,581, while there is no retrospective charge. 
There is also a reduction from £45,587 to £9,488 in the 
war damage contribution. Consequently, equity earnings 
are up from £261,516 to £356,605, representing 10.5 against 
7.7 per cent. The ordinary stockholders again receive 6} per 
cent tax free and the surplus is devoted as to £50,000 to 
general reserve and as to £90,000 to writing down stock. 
After adding in £5,030 profit on the sale of capital assets, 
it is still possible to raise the carry forward from £133,879 
to £135,466. 

Years to June 30, 
1940 1941 1942 


4 £ 4 
Profit, including dividends... 1,030,280 997,304 944,715 


Tanation, cure@ints .... 66s 364,663 418,581 347,000 
Taxation, retrospective...... 91,327 52,913 aa 
War damage contribution... . ee 45,587 9,488 
Bt a 245,056 226,287 220,622 
Darectone T6000) 6 5 css. a ee nse 13,043 12,419 11,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
fT ERS ee eee 316,191 261,516 356,605 
ee ee eee 270,828 220,048 220,048 
RT aids Bias 0S gis 9°3 7-7 10-5 
Oa ope si asa 80 eS 8 63 63 
RUN nes ek om xa ces 100,000 50,000 50,000 
Caney forwards «7. és. 00556 142,411 133,879 $135,466 


* Including £10,000 to workmen’s houses in 1940. + Tax free. 


t After including £5,030 surplus on sale of Estate and Investment 
and deducting £90,000 written off stock values. 


The balance-sheet shows a decline in net additions to 
capital equipment from £175,425 to £144,495. The greater 
part of current assets is still held in the form of debtors 
which stand at £1,056,948 against £1,005,255. There is. an 
increase in stocks from £731,538 to £855,617, despite the 
writing off. These increases are financed by a reduction in 
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the total of cash items from £692,151 to £489,125. The 
liabilities side shows total reserves pf £2,636,295 against 
£2,652,861, while there is a reduction in creditors from 
£866,745 to £757,000. The accounts suggest that business 
was eminently satisfactory last year, but that there was no 
substantial increase in turnover. It is far from clear why 
it should be necessary to write down stocks of materials 
by some Io per cent at a time when prices are rising, and 
it is to be hoped that some explanation will be provided. 
The £1 ordinary stock at 46s. 6d. ex dividend yields 
£2 1§s. 11d. per cent tax free. 


* * * 


Sheepbridge Lower Dividend 


The full accounts of Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 
suggest a less favourable trading experience for the 
year to June 30th last than Staveley Coal and Iron. 
Disclosed profits are struck after taxation, but this may well 
have been lower on the year, so that no rise in the gross 
figure can be necessarily argued to offset the decline in dis- 
closed total income from £225,049 to £207,532. In view of 
the reduction in war damage charge from £20,000 to £5,000, 
and in the absence of any charge for additional taxation, 
against £15,000, it is possible to place £10,000 against nil to 
deferred repairs and still approximately maintain equity 
earnings. The payment is reduced from 9 to 8 per cent tax 
free, but this decision is no doubt dus to unwillingness to 
trench further on the carry forward after maintaining the 
transfer of £20,000 to renewals. 

Years to June 30, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ f 
Profits after tax 271,016 225,049 207,532 
Depreciation: .............. 35,224 33,919 *48 052 
i i ce iS 4,461 4,890 4,640 
Additional taxation......... 45,000 15,000 has 
ND bcc ksnsabnce ss iss 20,000 5,000 
Debenture service .......... 9,164 9,004 8,911 
Preference dividend......... 16,736 15,063 13,389 
Ordinary shares : 
er oo te ea a 160,431 127,173 127,540 
Tots sk cbee ban nace 128,270 117,450 104,400 
Ee costae bs inde’ $12 -5 9-7 9-8 
DE GEGT S36 4A sand de 00006 +10 9 8 
ee 20,000 20,000 20,000 
ee |. ra 125,459 115,181 118,321 


+ Tax free. { On old capital. 


* Including £10,000 for deferred repairs. 


As in the case of Staveley, the balance sheet suggests a 
satisfactory year and a sound liquid position, but relative 
stability of turnover. The directors state that the collieries 
were fully employed last year with the exception of one 
which was closed last December. There are few striking 
changes in balance-sheet items, but the decline in creditors, 
including taxation and sums outstanding on railway wagons, 
from £695,372 to £639,939 indicates that there has been no 
net expansion. The rise in debtors from £549,787 to 
£601,636 reflects the running down of stocks, which are 
some £77,000 lower at £399,160. The total of cash items is 
also higher :t £293,913 against £259,440. In this case, and 
in the case of Staveley, it is clear that the national interest 
requires a substantial expansion of output. Neither report 
makes any ‘eference to the vitally important question of 
labour supply, and, especially for this reason, the state- 
ments of the chairmen will be awaited with interest. The 
£1 ordinary stock, at 41s. ex dividend, yields £3 18s. per 
cent tax free. 

*x * * 


National Canning Profits 


Although the gross profits and turnover of National 
Canning attained new records during the year to May 31st 
last, the net dividends received by the parent company fell 
from £151,943 to £88,673. Owing to inter-company 
transfers, there is a small credit on war damage account 
against a larger debit. Thanks to this, and the fact that 
tax and tax reserve call for only £40,982 against £101,579, 
the amount available is very slightly increased to £50,647. 
This permits the maintenance of the 10 per cent dividend 
on the ordinary capital and of a transfer to reserve of 
£15,000, leaving £11,897 to add to the carry forward. 
Earnings on ordinary are, in fact, 22.6 against 21.9 per 
cent. It is impossible to discover the total tax provision, 


but the parent company shows a liability of £148,560, 
compared with £108,300 a year before. The consolidated 
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balance sheet gives a combined surplus of £284,678, 
against £247,755, both figures including £56,333 excess 
of balance sheet value of shares in subsidiaries over book 
value of net tangible assets relating to them. The same 
account shows a 35 per cent expansion in total liquid assets 
and a rise from £408,410 to £436,322 in the excess of 
these over current liabilities. In war circumstances, tht 
demand for old products expanded and new products were 
added. This process is to continue during the current year, 
which has started well with excellent crops. The company 
is erecting plants for dehydrating vegetables, by arrange. 
ment with the Ministry of Food and, it is to be hoped, at 
their expense. Hitherto, expansion has been mainly along 
lines which may serve the company well after the war, but 
some of the later developments seem of doubtful applica- 
tion to normal conditions. In his statement, Mr S. W, 
Smedley, the chairman, expresses the earnest hope that 
controls will be abolished as soon after the end of war as 
is possible, since he is unable to envisage any bureau. 
cratic system sufficiently flexible to permit men of enter- 
prise reasonable freedom to develop new ventures. There 
seems no reason, with the possible exception of a shortage 
of tinplate or substitutes, why profits of the group should 
fall during the war, and Mr Smedley appears confident that 
they cannot rise under existing tax provisions. The {1 
ordinary shares, at 38s. 9d. ex dividend, yield £5 3s. 3d. per 


cent. 
* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Progress 


The full 1941 accounts of Angio-Iranian show a rise 
in total income, after payment of the royalty to the Iranian 
Government, from £5,826,191 to £6,222,175. Since there is 
a decline in tax provision from £2,975,156 to £2,920,682, 
the recovery in earnings is less than the addition to the 
available surplus, which, as suggested in a Note on the 
preliminary statement in The Economist of September Sth, 
represents an earned rate of 8.3 against 6.4 per cent. The 
following table shows a three years’ trend of profits and 
allocations : — 


Years ending December 3l, 
1939 1940 194] 
; 4 f f 
Total income?........... 4,951,964 5,826,191 6,222,175 
Taxation ... iad ds Sok eas 1,955,606 2,975,156 2,920,682 
Extra depreciation.......... 571,250 625,000 625,000 
ieee scares bika 4s 10,000 9,126 9,178 
Pref. dividends (gross)...... 1,071,234 1,071,234 1,071,234 
Ordinary stock :— 
ee > ee 1,343,874 1,145,675 1,596,081 
Paid (gross)........ saci 1,006,875 1,006,875 1,510,313 
OO” re ee 7-6 6-4 § +3 
Paid % . ee ate ax 5 5 74 
Carry forward. 962,551 1,101,351 1,187,119 
* After royalty payable to Iranian Government of £2,770,814 


? 


in 1939; not disclosed in 1940 and 1941 


The chairman, Sir William Fraser, indicates that trading 
profits have improved still further in the current period, 
on account of the relatively greater importance of Middle 
Eastern oil supplies since the fall of Burma. The balance 
sheet suggests that there has been less than the usual 
volume of new construction. Refinery and other installa- 
tions stand at £5,813,181, more than £1,000.000 down on 
the year. There is also a decline in net loans to subsidiaries 
from £7,270,277 to £4,021,375. These contractions are 
responsible for a marked improvement in the liquid position 
of the group, net current assets increasing from £99,297 t 
£5,304,692. The greatest rise is in marketable investments 
and cash holdings, which are some £5,400,000 higher at 
£13,717,277. Creditors are approximately stable. The 
concern has so far profited substantially from its ability 
to maintain its oilfields and installations intact. A further 
increase in dividend from the present rate of 7} per cent 
is not precluded, since profits in the current year show 4 
material increase, and this possibility will interest investors 
in Burmah Oil, directly through its substantial interest in 
Anglo-Iranian, gnd in “Shell” indirectly through joint 
holdings. The £1 ordinary stock at 54s. 4}d. ex dividend 
yields £2 15s. 2d. per cent. 
* * * 


Second Alliance Earnings 


Stockholders in the Second Alliance Trust Company 
may count themselves fortunate that, despite Japan’s it 
cursions, investment revenue for the year to July 31st is 
virtually unchanged at £213,436. Losses in the Far East 
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have been offset by gains elsewhere, but the former will 
more heavily in the current year, while the latter may 
Unfortunately, tax provision is up from £67,827 to 
, with the result that, after repeating the 21 per 
gnt divid2nd on the ordinary capital, there is only £16,008 
add to reserve and carry forward, against the figure of 
[26,465 for 1940-41. Earnings on the ordinary are thus 
3§.6, against 33.1 per cent. Changes in the balance-sheet 
ye of very small dimensions, investments being up by less 
than one per mille at £3,673,144. No formal valuation of 
these is attempted, but the chairman, Mr James Prain, is 
sble to give the assurance that they are now fully repre- 
gated by present-day values. No classification is given, 
ut of total revenue last year 76 per cent was drawn from 
gncerns situated in this country, and 13 per cent from 
the Americas. So far, so good. Unfortunately, the full effect 
of the Far Eastern losses is likely to be considerable, 
ymounting to 2 per cent on the ordinary capital. Income 
fom India and Ceylon, so far not in jeopardy, amounts to 
ynother 2 per cent, while Australasia and the Near East 
share another 2 per cent equally between them. Mr Prain 
js reasonably confident that none of these areas is in real 
danger, but he makes no mention of any possible offset 
to the Far Eastern losses. The price of the ordinary stock 
is 420 ex dividend, yielding £5 per cent. 


* * * 


Crosses and Winkworth Report 


The full accounts of Crosses and Winkworth for the 
year to March 25th last contain the welcome news that, 
since the end of the financial year, the directors have paid 
of rather over half the outstanding liability for interest on 
the old Crosses and Heaton debenture stock. This obliga- 
tion was assumed at the time of the amalgamation in 1931 
and ranks prior to any payment on the 6 per cent deben- 
ture stock of the present company, which is in arrears since 
Februarv 24, 1932. The payment now announced absorbs 
£83,773, and leaves £82,625 outstanding. The profit posi- 
tion of Crosses and Winkworth was fully discussed in The 
Economist of August 29th last. The chairman, Mr. Joseph 
R. Heaton, states that, although no provision was made 
for depreciation, £36,487, against £57,682, was allocated 
for renewals and repairs, and that capital expenditure 
amounted to £4,767, against £13,895. He points out that 
the rise in stocks from £495,156 to £548,985 is due, to the 
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extent of £35,260, to revaluation. The real increase 
accounts for the rise in creditors from £92,647 to £105,815. 
The decline in debtors from £129,320 to £90,600 is under- 
stated to the extent of £20,000, reserve for bad and doubt- 
ful debts transferred to profit and loss account. Cash hold- 
ings are substantially higher at £264,278, against £131,787, 
while £29,900 advances secured against cotton stocks have 
been eliminated. Thus, there is a marked improvement in 
the liquid position of the company. If profits can approxi- 
mately be maintained in the current period, the time is not 
far off when a start can be made on clearing off arrears of 
the company’s own debenture interest. The 6 per cent 
“ Heaton ” debenture stock now stands at about 89. 


x * * 


United British Oilfields of Trinidad 


Gross receipts of United British Oilfields of Trinidad 
rose in 1941 from £2,963,445 to £4,072,406. This is mainly 
due to the fact that they are now reaping the harvest of 
the increase in refinery capacity during 1939, and there is 
a contra item of £2,302,863, against £1,411,681, cost of 
crude and refined oils purchased. General expenses in- 
creased by some £95,000, while taxation required £345,000, 
against £270,000. Thus, equity earnings rose only from 
£67,756 to £88,399, representing 8.7, against 6.5, per cent 
on the ordinary capital. The ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 74 per cent, so that there is a small addition to 
the carry forward, which is increased from £24,266 to 
£37,163. The report reveals capital expenditure £532,000, 
£242,000 of which was drawn from capital resources. The 
comparable figures appears to be some £650,000. Conse- 
quently, as Sir Robert Waley Cohen points out, the liquid 
position has deteriorated by £230,000. Cash holdings, in 
particular, are down from £274,061 to £140,543. The in- 
crease in creditors from £633,174 to £922,764, while debtors 
have remained relatively stable, is no doubt due to the 
inclusion of tax reserve. Sir Robert again draws attention to 
the unfortunate nature of the company’s EPT standard, 
which makes no allowance for the rapid development which 
was taking place during the standard years, and reiterates 
the opinion that the existing EPT basis not only robs 
shareholders of reasonable profits, but inhibits further ex- 
pansion of the business. The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares, at 
gs. ex dividend, yield £5 8s. 1d. per cent, less tax at 
approximately 6s. 7d. 


Industry and Trade 


The Industrial Ten Coupons 


Manual workers classified under as many as fifty head- 
ings are eligible for an additional ten clothing coupons 
during the current rationing period. The issue is intended 
for those whose work imposes greater wear and tear on 
dothing than does sedentary or light work. The list of trades 
and occupations is comprehensive. It begins with agricul- 
ture and allied work, and includes workers in such trades 
& engineering, the production of building materials, chemi- 
cals and metals, the manufacture of pottery, rubber goods 
and textiles, the preparation of leather and tobacco, and the 
cooking, preparation and serving of foods. Office and factory 
deaners, roundsmen, inshore fishermen, cinema projection- 
ists, printers, chimney sweeps, and laboratory workers are 
others who qualify for the ten coupons. To make certain 
that no manual worker is left out, the last item in the list 


teads : 


Workers not covered by the previous sections but engaged 
on essential manual operations and services in connection with 
any of the trades listed above. 


The amount of wear and tear of clothing for those listed 
must vary widely. For example, those engaged in the retail 
distribution of food would not wear their clothes as hard 
% “workers engaged in shifting, loading and unloading 
heavy, dirty or corrosive goods.” To take into account each 

erence in the amount of wear and tear would have pre- 
“nted a great burden of administrative complications. The 
TUC agreed to the Board of Trade’s proposals that the issue 

industrial coupons should be at a flat rate. Classification 
# manual workers into two or three grades, according to 
heaviness of work, might not have proved too difficult and 
Would have been worth while if a considerable saving of 
upon purchasing power could thereby have been achieved. 





The distribution is to be undertaken through employers and 
the local offices of the Ministry of Labour, and the onus of 
application has been wisely placed on the eligible worker. 


* * * 


Fish Prices Reduced 


On October 5th, when the zoning scheme for the 
distribution of fish comes into operation, prices of certain 
kinds of fish will be lower. The reductions apply to the 
cheaper and more common kinds, and amount to 2d. per 
lb. for cuts and 1d. per lb. in the price of whole fish to 
consumers. Producers will get 6s. 3d. a stone, instead of 
6s. 6d., for whole fish in the group which ‘includes such 
varieties as cod, haddock, whiting and ling. The price of 
hake is to be reduced from Qs. to 8s. 6d. per stone for 
whole fish. To encourage the beheading of hake before 
it leaves the ports, the price for headless fish is to be 
raised by 3d. to 11s. per stone. Margins are to be reduced 
by 4d. for first wholesalers and 2d. for second wholesalers. 
First wholesalers’ margins will not be reduced for filleted 
fish. The retailers’ average margin is being reduced from 
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48. to 3s. 6d. per stone for most of the fish concerned and 
the reduction for herrings is from 3s. 5d. to 3s. The zoning 
scheme may have influenced the reduction in prices, which 
still provide a fair remuneration to fish traders. Transport 
costs are pooled, and financed by a levy which will be 
increased from 6d. to 9d. a stone for white fish. A levy 
of 6d. per stone is being instituted for herrings, prices of 
which are unchanged. The system of distribution under 
the zoning scheme will probably mean that hitherto 
unfamiliar varieties of fish will be on sale in some districts. 
The lower prices should provide an incentive to pur- 
chasers. The more even distribution, coupled with the 
relative cheapness of fish, will ensure an effective and 


welcome addition to the nation’s diet during the coming 
winter. 


Pooled Tea Supplies 


Agreement has been reached between the British 
Ministry of Food, acting for the Combined Food Board 
of the United Nations, and the Governments of India and 
Ceylon by which the whole tea surplus of the two countries 
in 1942 will be acquired by the Ministry. The agreement 
must be regarded- as the first of a series of annual agree- 
ments which is likely to remain a feature of the jnternational 
tea trade for the duration of the war. On the basis of the 
agreement, the Governments of India and Ceylon have pro- 
hibited exports of tea, other than those taking place on the 
order of the Ministry, from September 15th. The prices 
to be paid by the Ministry are based on average prices in 
1936, 1937 and 1938, plus an addition of 24d. per lb. on 
Indian tea and of 4d. per Ib. on Ceylon tea. It is expected 
that similar arrangements will soon be concluded with the 
producers of East Africa. When reference was made in 
The Economist on July 4th to the negotiations which have 
now resulted in an agreement, it was pointed out that 
the Allied Governments aimed at establishing the 
centralised buying and distribution of tea for all the 
members of the United Nations. After the loss of tea 
supplies from Java, Sumatra and the Far East, most of 
the Allied countries, including the British Dominions, en- 
countered serious difficulties in securing their tea supplies, 
especially as the British Government had contracted for the 
great bulk of supplies in the only remaining producing 
areas, British India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 


The new plan aims at sharing available supplies more 
equitably between the various consuming areas. At 
725,000,000 tO 750,000,000 Ib. a year, of which close on 
700,000,000 Ib. are covered by the new agreements with 
India and Ceylon, these supplies are not-much below the 
total consumption of the United Nations in the peak years 
before the war. As, however, the Ministry of Food had 
originally bought no less than 501,000,000 Ib. of Indian, 
Cingalese and East African tea for United Kingdom re- 
quirements in 1942, the pooling of purchases may involve 
a reduction in supplies to this country. This may mean a 
cut in the current tea ration, although the Minister of Food 
has recently stated that no change in the ration will be 
made before Christmas. Besides assuring fairer distribution, 
the pooling agreement is expected to facilitate shipping 
arrangements and production planning and to eliminate 
speculation. The latter will secure a novel advantage for all 
partners in the pooling scheme with the exception of Britain. 
The British Government was able to buy its tea in the past 
at fixed prices based on pre-war rates, while the other 
Allied countries had to pay the market price forced up by 
the shortage. The prices to be paid under the new agree- 
ment for Indian and Ceylon tea are slightly higher than 
those recently paid by the British Government, but they 
leave buying prices far below the rates recently quoted on 
the free markets. British consumers will probably continue 
to pay the current prices for their tea, as tea is one of the 
commodities the home retail price of which is kept stable 
by Treasury subsidy. In an official list published in reply 
to a recent Parliamentary question it was stated that the 
tea subsidy in the first quarter of this year was running 
at an annual rate of £3,000,000. Even a slight increase in 
buying prices will raise this subsidy very materially, for this 
country is drinking as much of the world’s exports of tea 
as the rest of the world put together. 





Engineers’ Wage Claims 


It is understood that the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union’s claim for a wage increase will lead to combined 
action by the Joint Trades Movement, and that the Cop. 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
together with half a dozen other small unions that originally 
formed part of the Jomt Trades Movement and are now 
seeking reaffiliation, are putting forward claims similar to 
those of the engineers. The claim falls into three parts: 
first, an increase of the “all in” rate by I1s.; secondly, the 
restoration of the pre-1931 conditions for overtime and 9% 
on ; and, thirdly, a 33} per cent increase for time workers, 
There still seems to be an element of doubt whether the 
11s. is to be added to the basic wage, in which case it would 
affect piece-work rates for the engineers, or to the “war 
wage.” On the whole, it seems as though the latter alterna. 
tive would ultimately be decided upon, for two reasons, In 
the first place, the arbitration tribunal is likely to regard the 
making of permanent as opposed to wartime changes in the 
conditions of an industry as outside its functions. Secondly, 
any addition to basic wages would introduce a complicating 
element between engineers, who deal with innumerable jobs 
all individually timed, and the shipbuilders, who have a 
standard piece-rate tariff for what are for the most part 
standard jobs. The cost of the increases claimed would 
certainly be substantial, but some of the estimates which 
have been made (one was of £200 millions a year) need not 
be taken seriously. About one and a half million people are 
affected, and a rough estimate of the increase in the weekly 
wages bill may be built up as follows. An increase in the 
“all in” rate of 11s. would cost about £800,000. There are 
about half a million time workers, of whom perhaps 200,000 
are skilled and draw a basic wage averaging about 46s, 
while the rest draw a basic wage of about 33s. If the 113, 
is added to the “war wage” and not to the basic wage, a 
334+ per cent increase would cost about £250,000 a week for 
the whole group. The effect of restoring pre-1931 condi- 
tions is not so easy to calculate, but £150,000 would pro- 
bably cover it. The ‘total annual increase would, on the 
basis of these estimates, probably be in the neighbourhood 
of £60 millions. , 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Wages 


Soon after the outbreak of war, employers and trade 
unions in the Lancashire cotton industry agreed to base 
wage rates on the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index, 
Up to the end of last year, the total advances, including a 
special rise of 12} per cent, had reached 35 per cent on 
the rates existing in September, 1939. During 1942, there 
has been no change, although early in the year the opera- 
tives made an application for an extra rise of 16¢ per 
cent. After several meetings the claim was submitted to 
arbitration, and in due course the arbitrators made the 
award that the claim had not been established. There was 
a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst the workpeople at 
this result, Last week a meeting was held in Manchester 
of the Manufacturers’ Association and the Operative 
Weavers’ Amalgamation to consider an application from 
the trade unions for a revision of wage rates. The claim of 
the workpeople was for a basic rate of 9d. per hour for a 
weaver working a full complement of looms, plus §0 per 
cent of the. piece-rate earnings, providing always that where 
existing methods of payment yield a higher wage no change 
should be made. An example given was that if the present 
wage is 45s. per week the new one would be 58s. 6d. This 
was arrived at as follows: 9d. per hour for 48 hours, making 
36s., plus 50 per cent of the operatives’ present earnings 
(45s.), making a further 22s. 6d. The employers promised 
to refer the matter to their Central Committee and to reply 
to the Weavers’ Amalgamation as early as possible. At the 
beginning of this week it was officially announced that an 
application had been made on behalf of all the workpeople 
employed in the spinning branch of the industry for a mse 
of 15 per cent on current wages, and it is expected that a 
joint meeting will be held with the Master Spinners 
Federation next week. The wages question, therefore, in 
the cotton industry is once again in the melting pot. It is 
urged in some quarters that the workpeople should be 
satisfied with the system of basing wages on the cost of 
living index of the Ministry of Labour, It cannot be denied, 
however, that the operatives feel they are not getting a fair 
deal compared with the higher earnings of munition 
workers. The whole system of wage rates in the cotton 
industry is out of date and sooner or later will have to be 
revised. Conditions now present 3 good opportunity for 
this revision to be made. 
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September 26, 1942 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
A. C. COSSOR, LIMITED - 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held, on 23rd 
instant, in London, Sir Louis Sterling 
(chairman and managing director) pre- 
-. following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 

unts : — E 
Tadies and gentlemen,—With your per- 
mission I will adopt the usual course of 
taking the directors’ report and accounts 
as read. ; 

The accounts as presented will, I think, 
give you a comprehensive view of the 
company’s activities during the year 
ended March 31, 1942, and as usual we 
have issued a consolidated balance-sheet 
which shows in some detail the joint 
position of your company, and its wholly 
owned subsidiary companies. 

The profit and loss account shows that 
the net profit on trading, including the 
profits of the subsidiary companies and 
interest and dividends receivable, amounted 
to £78,105. This year, it will be observed, 
we have shown this figure after making 
provision for income-tax and national de- 
fence contribution. 

I ought, perhaps, to say that the com- 
pany’s liability for the year 1942-43, which 
will be based upon the figures before you, 
is now fully provided for. The ‘directors 
feel that in these times, when taxation 
takes such a large toll of the company’s 
income, it is more appropriate to show the 
company’s earnings after making provision 
for this tax. The company’s liability under 
the War Damage Act, 1941, has now been 
determined and full provision for this lia- 
bility has been made in the accounts. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


The net result of the company’s activities 
and those of its subsidiaries after providing 
for all outgoings amounts to {66,676. 
After providing for the preference dividend 
and the interim ordinary dividend there 
is an accumulated balance at the credit of 
the profit and loss account of £69,135, out 
of which the directors recommend that a 
final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
5 per cent. free of income-tax be paid, 
leaving a balance of £44,135 to be car- 
ried forward to next year. We are thus 
able to propose a dividend equal to last 
year, and at the same time increase the 
amount carried forward on the company’s 
profit and loss: account by £14,176. 

Turning to the consolidated balance- 
sheet there are few features of any import- 
ance to which I need draw your attention. 
It will be seen that the stocks on hand and 
work in progress show a marked increase 
comimensurate with our activities, whereas 
our trade debtors have now been reduced 
toa minimum. It is also satisfactory to 
note that the company’s liquid position has 
improved, and it will be the policy of the 
board to continue to strengthen the finan- 
cal structure from year to year. 


STERLING BATTERIES AND CABLES 


With regard to our two main subsidiaries, 
Sterling Cables, Limited, and Sterling 
Batteries, Limited, I am glad to say that 
these two companies are’ operating upon a 
highly satisfactory level, and since the date 

balance-sheet before you the former 
company has acquired over 90 per cent. of 
the share capital of Lancashire Cables, 
ted, thereby enabling it to extend its 
production in the high-tension cable field, 
Which is in accordance with our policy of 
ening our range of activities. 

In all branches of our activities it is 
Pleasing to observe that ous work does 
Mot go without due appreciation in the 
quarters concerned. 

Inow beg to propose: “That the direc- 
Ms report and accounts for the year 
tded March 31, 1942, be approved and 


Mr T. A. Macauley (vice-chairman) 
oonded the resolution and it was carried 
‘hanimously,. 
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SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


GROSS REVENUE MAINTAINED 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR JAMES PRAIN 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Second Alliance Trust Company, 
Limited, will be held at the registered office 
of the company, Dundee, on Tuesday next. 

The following statement by Mr James 
Prain, the chairman, has been issued to the 
stockholders along with the annual report, 
and takes the place of the usual address at 
the annual meeting : — 

The accounts for the past year show a 
gross revenue similar in amount to that of 
the previous year. Although we have 
suffered some loss of income as a result of 
the Japanese aggressions, there have been 
improvements in other quarters to com- 
pensate for this, and on the whole collec- 
tions have been well up to expectations, 
I would again remind you that with taxa- 
tion at the present level increasing returns 
can hardly be looked for from those 
industries which are able to benefit from 
present conditions, while, on the other 
hand, we must expect to lose from time 
to time some source of income when, as 
a result of enemy action in one part of the 
world or another, or by reason of restric- 
tion of supplies or other difficulties, busi- 
ness can no longer be carried on. In the 
circumstances, therefore, I am glad to be 
able to submit figures which show that the 
position has been maintained. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your directors recommend once again 
the payment of a dividend of 21 per cent. 
for the year on the ordinary stock, which 
calls for an appropriation of £43,750. 
There remains a surplus for the year of 
£16,008, out of which there has been 


















NETT PROFIT - - 
TOTAL DIVIDEND .- 
The Sixteenth Ordinary Annual 
{| General Meeting of Morris Motors 
Limited was held on the 18th 
September, 1942, at Cowley, Oxford. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Nuffield, 
| G.B.E., F.R.S., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
I] (Chairman), presided, supported by 
the Vice Chairman, Mr. W. M. W. 
Thomas, and the Managing Directors, 
Mr. H. A. Ryder, Mr. H. Seaward 

|| and Mr. J. Shaw. 

The Chairman said that following 
the procedure adopted last year he 
did not propose to present to the 
Stockholders a detailed account of 
the activities and finances of the Com- 
pany and its Subsidiaries, but rather 
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MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
CARS, LTD. 
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MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL 
Accounts for year ended December 31st, 1941. 


| 


to ask the Stockholders to accept the | 
Report and Accounts as presented. | £233,794, giving a total of £455,622. 
This sum is dealt with in the following manner :— 
By payment of a Final Dividend of 74% on the Ordinary 
Stock, free of income tax ; ae aa 4 
By transfer to Dividend Equalisation Reserve Account ... 
and by carrying forward to next year the balance of 


The retiring Directors, Mr. A. E. Keen, Mr. H. Landstad, Mr. E. zs Luyks, 
Mr. H. C. R. Mullens, Mr. V. Riley, Mr. E. C. Ruffle, Mr. T. C. Skinner, 
Mr. S. G. K. Smallbone and Mr. B. G. Williams, were re-elected, and the 
Auditors, Messrs. Thornton & Thornton, were re-appointed. 





MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS, LTD. 


transferred £15,000 to the credit of con- 
tingent reserve fund and the remainder is 
added to the amount to be carzied forward 
at the credit of revenue account. Although 
the proposed dividend is covered by a 
reasonable margin of earnings you will 
notice that the surplus is somewhat smaller 
than we have been accustomed to see in 
the accounts of recent years, when it was 
possible to set aside annually to reserves 
sums of £25,000 or £30,000. I regret that 
we are not able to continue to make 
transfers On so generous a scale, but with 
income-tax at Ios. in the £ obviously some 
reduction in the surplus must take place. 
The incidence of taxation also has borne 
more heavily upon us this year as we are 
without the temporary benefit which arises 
in the actual years when the standard rate 
is increased. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the outlook, it is my 
opinion that we shall see some contraction 
of revenue in the current year. Estimates 
are of little value at this time, but we know 
that some of our sources of income in the 
Far East have dried up for the time being 
and we shall now have to bear a full year’s 
reduction on these holdings. The amount 
involved fortunately is not large, and the 
effect on revenue account in a full year 
will be an amount equal to rather less than 
2 per cent. on the ordinary stock. You 
will no doubt wish me to mention how 
much we have at stake in those regions 
which from time to time may appear to be 
more directly threatened than are we our- 


(Continued on page 400.) 


MEETING 


£1,634,520 
17io, TAX FREE 

The recommendations of the 
Directors, which were unanimously 
adopted, included the following pro- 
visions :-— 

An interim dividend of 10% free of 
income-tax on the Ordinary Stock as 
declared on March 4th, 1942, ac- 
counted for £265,000 of the profit 
earned. After meeting that sum and 
the dividend on the Preference Stock 
(£225,000), Taxation (£608,380), 
Air Raid Precautions Expenditure 
(£214,312) and Special Provision for 
Rehabilitation of Factories for post-war 
production (£100,000) there remained 
a balance of profit of £221,828, to 
which must be added the balancé 
brought forward from last year of 


£198,750 
£ 25,000 
£231,872 
£455,622 
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(Continued from page 399.) 
selves. The figures are as follows: The 
income which we would expect to receive 
in a full year from our investments in 
India and Ceylon is equivalent to less than 
2 per cent. on the ordinary stock; for 
Australia and New Zealand the figure is 
less than 1 per cent., as is also that for the 
Near East, which comprises Iraq, Iran, 
Palestine and Egypt. Too much import- 
ance, however, should not be attached to 
these figures as they reflect only the 
immediate effect on our affairs should there 
be. military reverses occurring in these 
regions, an event which we think ourselves 
entitled to regard as unlikely. Beyond that 
it is not possible to measure the risks which 
may be attached to any particular geo- 
graphical distribution. I might mention, 
however, that of our total revenue 76 per 
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cent. is derived from concerns situated in 
this country, 11 per cent. from the Empire, 
including those countries I have men- 
tioned, and 13 per cent. from the American 
Continents and elsewhere. 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


A further recovery has taken place in 
general during the year in the market 
value of securities actively dealt in on the 
stock exchanges. Although, for reasons I 
have mentioned before, we do not submit 
a formal valuation of the company’s invest- 
ments, I am satisfied, looking to the nature 
of our portfolio and an examination of our 
investments, along with the statistica] in- 
formation at my command, that the figure 
at which the investments now stand in the 
books is fully represented by present-day 
values. 
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In reviewing the general improy 
in prices, it is worthy of pine ont 
some cases the prices of our leading indus. 
trial shares are as high, or higher 
they were prior to the declaration of 
in 1939. It is indeed significant that the 
effect of low interest rates and pressure of 
money seeking investment should go far 
outweigh other considerations—mijjj 
economic and political. I say “ political? 
advisedly, for no one who acts for the 
interest of the investor, as we do here, can 
afford to ignore the present tendency of 
some of our legislators to discriminate 
against investors generally. 


The current year doubtless will presen 
its own problems. Nevertheless J hope to 
put before you, a year hence, a statement 
which you will consider satisfactory under 
all the circumstances. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash. 


THE decline in the number of markings 
during the past week reflected the generally 
reduced activity in practically all sections 
of the market. Movements, in consequence, 
were narrow and irregular, but sentiment 
was assisted by the stubborn defence of 
Stalingrad, and the undertone throughout 
remained distinctly firm. Lack of support 
before the week-end in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket occasioned some marking down of irre- 
deemable and long-dated funds. While 
the early part of the current week brought 
some improvement in tone, prices remained 
practically unchanged. Later, however, a 
firmer tendency was apparent, Old Consols, 
Local Loans and Old War Loan all rising 
4, but turnover remained light. The feature 
of the foreign bond market was the renewed 
demand for Brazilian bonds. The 4 per 
cent issue of 1889 was particularly firm, 
rising. 2 points on the week, while among 
other improvements the 7 per cent. San Paul 
Coffee loan was prominent, although profit- 
taking in midweek slightly reduced earlier 
gains. Chilean and Peruvian bonds were 
accorded some quiet support. Turnover in 
the home rail market continued to fall off 
after the recent burst of activity, but prices 
were generally well maintained, Southern 
preferred rising } point in midweek, with 
smaller gains for GW and LMS ordinary, 
although London Transport The” 
weakened. Interest in the foreign rail mar- 
ket was slight, but buying of several Argen- 
tine junior stocks served to maintain prices 
and occasioned a few small improvements 


* 


Although daily markings in the industrial 
market averaged around 1,200, actual turn- 
over was relatively light with price move- 
ments correspondingly small. Both the 
brewery and tobacco groups attracted little 
aitention, narrow movements in the former 
section being without significance, while 
leading tobacco issues were practically un- 
changed throughout. Small irregular move- 
ments were numerous in the heavy indus- 
trial section, where Harland and Wolff 
“B” shares were bought, and Staveley 
Coal was firm on the annual report. In- 
dian Iron was prominent with a rise of 
at the re-opening, but was only slightly 
higher on balance. Aircraft and motor 
shares were generally firm, with Brown 
Bros. and Rolls Royce especially firm, while 
both Hawker Siddeley and Morris Motors 
advanced in midweek. In contrast to a dull 
shipping section, the textile group was out- 
standingly firm. Under the lead of Cour- 
taulds, which advanced steadily to the year’s 
highest level on the chairman’s statement, 


other issues improved and gains were 
numerous and widespread. Although stores 
shares were hesitant early in the week, the 
preliminary results of Debenhams created 
a good impression, prices improving slightly. 
In the miscellaneous section Cable and 
Wireless ordinary rose 2 points, but both 
Brazilian Traction and International Nickel 
weakened. 


* 


The dull conditions prevailing in the 
kaffir market at the end of last week 
were replaced by a definite rally occasioned 
by some strong Cape buying pressure early 
this week. Blyvoors attracted considerable 
support, rising 2s. on the week, while 
Grootvlei, Sub Nigel and West Wit Areas 
were prominent with good advances in the 
general improvement. The diamond market 
witnessed a strong demand for De Beers 
issues, the deferred stock rising ;% on the 
week, with a rather smaller improvement in 
the preferred stock, earlier gains being re- 
duced by profit-taking in midweek. Turn- 
over in the rubber and tea markets was 
light, although Doom Dooma, Jhanzie and 

orehaut in the latter enjoyed  use- 
ul gains. The Anglo-Iranian report occa- 
sioned an improvement in activity in the 
oil market, the company’s ordinary shares 
rising 4 on the results, while Shell and 
Burmah both showed slight improvement, 
but, later, interest subsided, although prices 
were generally maintained. 


‘**FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


B ~ di Corres Security Indices 
1942 nS] Day 

7 aT 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

. | 8 shares* Int.4 

Sept. 17 | 3,821 3,027 85-3 133-1 

» we 3,735 2,994 85-2 133-1 

21 4,311 3,735 85-2 133-1 

22 | 3,695 3,564 85-3 133°1 

23 | 4,240 2,888 85-5 133°1 
* July 1, 1935100 + 1928=—100 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 85-5 (Sept. 23 lowest, 74°8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29); 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5) ~ New basis in S.I List 


§ Old basis 


New York 


UNCERTAINTY regarding the Tax Bill and 
the prospective anti-inflation measures 
coupled with the generally uninspiring war 
news continue to restrict activity on Wall 
Street. Some buying of low-priced stocks, 
in particular rail issues, occasioned small 
advances, while sporadic support of leading 
stocks raised several steel and motor issues 
a point early this week. In general, how- 
ever, the volume of trading is insufficient 
for the development of any pronounced 
movement, prices fluctuating narrowly, 
with gains and losses evenly spread. 





Revenue 
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ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES Income Tax. . 














(1935-36 = 100) Estate, etc., 
Duties. . 
WEEKLY AVERAGES —_. 
ET, ,.. 
1942 ther Inld. R 
—————— | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
Low | High} 2, 9, 16, [Total Inld. R 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1949 
29 14 “ustoms ..... 
~ ‘on: ee — aan Excise. . . 
347 Industrials 62-4| 75-0 | 71-1 | 71-3| 10. aon 
32 Rails . . | 58-4d| 71-00] 65-9 | 66-2 | 65 — 
40 Utilities 53-1 | 67 4a) 59-4 | 59-6 | 5849 
. — —— Duties 
419 Stocks | 60-8 } 73-3 | 68-9 | 69-2 10:7 ay Go 
Av. yield %* 8-40 | 6 -52c) 6-58 | 6-52 | 6-56) Contributio 
ae axinlinicsetnenmalacassce nest} 
* 50 Common Stocks. colpts). « « . 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) Sept. 9. (d) June 24 ee 
Receipts fr 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Srocks}. Sundry Lo: 
; : N_SPOCKS viscell, Recei 
Sept. Sept Sept Sept Sept. | Sept, flotal Ord. R 
10 ll 12 14 15 16 
ELF-BALANCI 
e as ————— FP.0. & Brdcas 
87-1 86-7 86-7 86-7 87-1 87-2 otel....... 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28 = 
fotal share dealings: Sept. 17, 40800) 
Sept. 18, 417,000; Sept. 19,* 178,000 
Sept. 21, 320,000; Sept. 22, 522,00 
Sept. 23, 701,000. Expenditure 
* Two-hour session only 
Capital Issues 
| l a SSUu es ORDINARY 
EXPENDITUR 
Week ending Nominal Con New Int. & Man. 
September 26, 1942 Capital versions Moneyg Nat. Debt. 
f £ { [Payments to 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 40 Ireland ... . 
Including Excluding OtherCons, Fu 
Year Conversions Conversions Services 
f { . 
. . af lotal... . 
1942 1,131,216,575 1,116,495,82/. . 
1941 1, 160,829,246  1,107,221,9,>™PPly Service 


. Total Ord. E: 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Seur-BALANCI 


Brit. Emp. _ Foregep.o, & Brdeas 













Yeart U.K ex. U.K. Countnes 
f f { Jj Total... 
1942 1,116,091,365 349,272 55,1 
1941 1,103,670,563 3,481,401 70,00 
After de 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld)| 1) 699 ¢,, 
Yeart Deb Pref. Ord. }for the we 
4 f t rai 
1942 1,109,547,891 930,742 6,017,18 1 th 
1941 101.314.7014 477,460 5,429,780 ]91,646,59 
+ Includes Government issues to Se pt 12, 1942, onl} aero 
Above figures include ‘all new capital in W 


permission to deal has been granted 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS i 

Darwins, * Limited—At a meeting 00} "*bange.) 
September 30th, redemption of th , United State 
£194,378 5 per cent first mortgage cot, 43474 


vertible debenture stock by an issue Kro 
£200,000 5} per cent. cumulative preferent Me 8 “95 
shares will be proposed. Treasury consell} iki West, 
has been obtained. The object is to IMP 1940-109 .20, 
the company’s capital structure to f 102-043. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 19, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was {£38,954,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £425,876,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(5,983,059, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1;360,270,000 against £1,421,139,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


| Esti (£ thousands) 
j Si | April 1; April 1) Week | Week 
Revenue 1942-43 to | ended | ended 
j Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
20, 19, | 20, 19, 
| 1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax. . . | 913,000) 166,474) 255,950, 3,823] 6,925 
Sur-tax.......-| 78,000} 12,044] 11,610, 630) 490 
state, etc., | | 
Duties. . 90,000] 44,084] 44,700) 1,550) 1,504 
tamps . . 15,000} 5,201} 5,870) ... 210 
+ re 425,000! 9,285) 12,390) 1,020) 1,000 
1 a ’ | 92,275) 143,883) 5,024) 10,400 
Mther Inld. Rev.| 1,000) 171) 260) ... |... 


Total Inld. Rev. 1522000) 529,534) 474,663, 12,047, 20,529 


“ustoms .......| 438,295) 165,834) 215,831) 6,698 8510 
Excise 366,705] 141,400; 183,400; 1,400; 2,300 
ails ial sal 

Total Customs & ' | | 

Excise -| 805,000! 307,234 399,231! 8,098) 10,810 
Motor Duties 34,000 9,073, 4,535) ... | 

anadian Govt 

Contribution .| 225,000 154,815 8,988 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)..... 10,000! 4,500 7,200D1r3200 Dr3550 
jirelessLicences} 4,300 1,160) 

crown Lands. . 800) 530 440) 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 5,000) 1,974| 1,030]... 31 
Miscell. Receipts. 21,000 34,708) 49,107| 1,376) 2,144 


Total Ord. Rev.'2627100| 687,553 1092182| 18,321| 38,954 


ELF-BALANCING | | | 
P.Q. & Brdcastg.' 102,523) 45,700) 48,550, 4,800) 5,150 


ae 


. 12729623} 733,253)1140732 23,121] 44,104 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, | April 1; April 1; Week | Week 
1942-43} to to | ended | ended 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 2 | 19, | 2, 19, 
| 1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
| ' 
ORDINARY | r 
EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. of} | 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000) 131,278) 157,050} 2,009} 1,837 
Payments to N 
Ireland . . . | 9,500 3,253) 3,354 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services 7,800} 5,243) 3,448 54 
Total. . . | 342,300) 132,774) 163,852 2,063) 1,837 


Supply Services .|4944179/1965532 2282666, 80,600! 88,500 


Total Ord. Exp.|5286479/2103306| 2446519 82,663] 90,337 


Seur-BALANCING| 
P.O, & Brdcastg 102,523) 45,700; 48,550 


4,800] 5,150 


Total. 5389002/2149006 2495069] 87,463) 95,487 
| 
! 


| 
After decreasing Ex< hequer balances by 
£11,699 to $2,609,881, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{51,646,597 to £15,428 millions. 
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es SE NG cx cnangseeeisereesasas 120 
Overseas Trade Guarantee..............000: 5 
125 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways an 
ey — Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date | | Bank |_De- Float- 
Tea op | Public of S Debt 
er pts. Eng- 
land Banks 
1941 
Sept. 20 | 970-0 Not available 
1942 | 
June 20 | 975-0) j 2 
+ a 2,638.5 | 160-4[ 36-3/591-5| 3426-7 
July 4) 975-0 | Not available 
» 11] 975-0 c 
» 18) 975-0 | ” ” | 
» 25 | 975-0 1654-3) 166-8| ... | 654-5) 3450-6 
Aug. 1 | 975-0 Not available 
% 8 975-0 ae os 
» 15] 975-0 Ke Re 
» 22 | 975-0 A ae 
_» | 975-0 1668-3, 254-4| ... | 695-5 | 3593-2 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 Not available 
» 12] 975-0 s 
» 19] 975-0 ” ” 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
° >, 
Amount Average a. 
Date of of Allot- Allotted 
Tender : . at 
Offered) “PPled anottea ™EPt Min. 
} ~- Rate 
1941 | | s. d. | 
Sept. 19 75-0 | 165-0 75-0 | 20 2-63 26 
1942 | 
June 26 | 75-0 | 141-4 | 75-0 | 20 0-58 41 
July 3 | 75-0| 143-9] 75-0| 20 0-54] 40 
» 10 | 75:0] 157-7| 75-0 20 0-32} 33 
i 75-0 | 139-6 | 750} 1911-93) 33 
» 24 | 75-0 | 136-6 | 75-0 | 20 0-60; 42 
» 31 | 75-0 | 155-1) 75-0/ 1911-91 | 28 
Aug. 7 | 75:0} 151-4 75-0 | 20 0-71 38 
» 14 | 75:0} 135 6 75-0 | 20 0-69 44 
» 21 | 75-0] 151-4] 75-0] 20 0-71 39 
» 28 | 75:0] 163-6 75-0 | 20 2-85 31 
Sept. 4 | 75-0) 166-1 75-0 | 19 10-62 44 
» il | 75°0| 157°3| 75-0 | 19 10°87} 40 
» 18 ! 75-0! 145-3! 75-0! 20 2-45 27 


On Sept. 18th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of following week were accepted as to 
about 27 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full, applications at 
£99 15s. on Friday and £99 14s. 10d. on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Sept. 25th. For the week ending 
Sept. 26th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £35 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


. 3% 3% | 24% 
— N.S.C. | Defence Savings Bonds 

Bonds | Bonds 1949-51 

Bie. Ths s cacess 3,979 | 1,863 | 6,055|\) 4,159§ 
Seer 9,151 | 1,902 | 5,417||| 6.6945 
se ne sega 4,186 1,670 6,034||| 6,325§ 
Si RY | 4,509 | 1,786 | 9,519)|]_5,689§ 
SME sgahie 4,285 | 1,952] 4,925]i| 20,339§ 
nN: Scieats 4,274 | 1,949] 7,583)|) 12,009§ 
a Sneanesees eee sop 6,873}|} 8,927§ 


Totals to date . . .[614,487*| 491,416*/858313¢(/|576380¢ § 


* 147 weeks. + 90 weeks. ¢ 50 weeks. 
§ Including series “A.” || Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 22nd amounted to a total value of £50,543,601. 
Up to Aug. 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
he amount of £78,972,000 has been repaid. 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


Notes Issued : | 
831,755,757 | Other Govt. 


In Circln. ... 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,114,685 
partment.... 48,485,961 Other Secs.... 1,610,888 
Silver Coin. 1,259,327 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) 241,718 


880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 . 134,796,813 


Govt. Secs 


eee . 3,517,969 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,806,784] Discounts & 
- Advances . 4,147,307 


Other Deps.: Securities 


22,870,259 
Bankers..... . 


134,712,401 


Other Accts... 46,873,362 27,017,566 
—_—_——— | Notes 48,485,961 
181,585,763 | Gold & Silver 
Coin ; 1,163,176 
211,463,516 211,463,516 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


: (£ millions) 


| 1941 | 1942 


' j 
| 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
24] 9 16 | 23 
i ! 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment eee 
Government debit and 
securities* . 


671-4 831-5| 831-1) 831-8 


58°8 48-7; 49-1) 48-5 


727-5) 877-1) 877-2 877-1 


Other securities 2-0 1-6) 1-5 1-6 
Silver Coin 0°5 1 ‘3 1:3 1-3 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0 -2) 0-2 0-2 
fine oz. 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : | 
Public J, 10-6 8-4 8-1) 11-8 
Bankers’ 133-9 139-8} 138-0) 134-7 
Others 52-2 46-6) 47-4 46°9 
idan 4 196-7 194-8) 193-5) 193-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government 129-1 136-7} 136-0) 134-8 
Discounts, etc. 4-6 5:1} 4:0 4-1 
Other.... 20-7 21-1) 21-3) 22-9 
Total..... 154-4 162 -9}"161-3| 161-8 
Banking depart. res. .. 60°5 49-9) 50 5) 49-6 
by 6 | % 
“ Propogtion ” ....0.05+: 30:7 25-6} 25-9} 25°6 
' | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughont the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date — Two me 
Bits BR eo vweccsicdiccaseces 234 234 
ash ia eincuarrcale ie dale aie 234 234 
OO Tere 234 23% 
ick éitkawnwenascese 234 234 
ap, Senacdidedincedees 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
44} cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Eschange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 





NTS _ of England remained unchanged between - Sept. 
e — 25th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
g : 
the} Unites States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
con- ‘ .~ Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47 ; mail trans- 
e oh. ‘43-473. Switzerland. Francs (25 +224) 17-30-40. 
Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
renee | Il 45) 16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. 
nsent vet indies, a (12-11) 7-59-62; mail 
*58-64. ortugal. Escudos (110) 
“0 # 40-100 -20. Panama. $4-02-04 ; mail transfers 





Fited Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


waning Offices Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official 
me); | Vonantery rate). Turkey. Piastres (1J/) 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Sept. 19th and Sept. 25th. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per 


rupee) 1748-1840. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 2-344. 
Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 


Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. ? cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Sept. 19th and Sept. 25th:— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1)%. 
reasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. 
ay-to-day money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-1 A: 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call 
4% ; at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

on 1% | 17 18 19 21 22 
Cables :— Cents ; Cents ; Cents , Cents Cents ; Cents 
London ....| 4033 4033 | 403% | 4033 | 4032 | 4033 
Montreal . . ./88 -000 88 -000, 88 -125 88 -060 88 -060,88 -250 
Zuricht 20 0(8d *30 |23-30 | 23-30 |23°30 23-30 |23-30 
B. Aires... .'23-74* 23 -74*| 23 -74* 23 -72* 23 -72* 23 -72® 

5-141 5-14 | 5-14 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 




























































































































402 THE ECONOMIST September 26, 1942 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
(& thousands) Million $’s Million rupees 
| E ed | | 12 U.S.F.R -B Sept. | Se Se 
inde m Jan. to 2 ANKS Sept. | Sept. pt. pt. . y eed | 
"hat Ga Tt ek a RESOURCES 18, Z 10, 17, 7: _ . Sept. | Sept, 
4 — “1D Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | yo4o | he 
*, , , , due from Treasury..... 20,297) 20,562) 20,561) 20,563 ASSETS | 942 | 1942 
1941 1942 1941 1942 Tr 7 | 
sa -- 7 Total reserves ........... 20,580) 20,803| 20,789) 20,804 | Gola coin & bulli 444] 444) 444 
Working days:— 6 6 222 221 Total cash reserves ....... 267| 228) 215) 226 | Rives coi | 30012 ag | 
Birmingham.....| 1,696 | 1,815] 83,677] 93,050 | Total U.S. Govt. secs. -... 2,184] 3,388) 3, 502 3,573 | Babee eheced -’| - 520 389 289-284 oy 
Bradford. ....... | 1,667 | 1,580] 81,522) 79,127 | Total bills and secs, ...... 2,204| 3,414] 3,530| 3,598 | Balances abroad -. . 1,366| 3,068) v2), 83) 
Bristol.......... | 2,048 | 635] 73,321) 91,149 | Total resources ..........| 24,206] 25,415| 25,549| 26,139 | pterums Securities . . 8 68) 3118) 3,168 3.04 
Hull............| 574] 557] 23,826] 28,359 Laapeisvins ae ea. aeees- oo 1, 0%, 1024) 1,024) Lom 
Leeds... .. 575 | 754] 36,985) 41,798 | FR. notes in circn........ 7,147| 10,201) 10,328, 10,392 ta oes “| - 65 
Leicester ........ 710 | 748) 30,462) 31,518 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 5,250] 2,260) 2,350) 3,040 
Liverpool ....... 5,042 | 3,374 | 203,509 | 171,445 Mr. bank res. dep......... | 13,328) 12,418 12,402) 12,760 LiaBILITIES | 
Manchester...... 10,137 | 10,417 | 435,891 | 449,596 Govt. deposits :.......... 334] 146| 214} 6 ee wee: ; 6591 4.7 ina 
Newcastle ....... 1,392 | 1,273 | 48,984) 55,620 | Total deposits ........... 15,497| 13,881) 13,907| 14,005 | Notes imcirc. § India) 2,620) 4,708) 4,723) 4,801) 44 
Nottingham ..... 466) 374) 16,675) 17,335 Total liabilities .......... 24,206) 25,415) 25,549] 26,139 | Denosits: Govt....| 144| 120; “iasl “isd *y 
Sheffield ........ 738] 779) 25,923] 31,797 Reserve ratio............ 90 °2%|86 *4°%|95 -8%|85 “3% et a ee a 
Southampton . . 89 99 3,514 4,264 Tr comet made aiesaanamens ; a Tae 670) 698) 6931 6 
RESOURCES | Reserve ratio --/61-1 °| 2 8% )73 19/73 “42174 0% 
12 Towns ... [aa 134 | 22, 405 |1,064,289 |, 095,058 | Monetary gold stock... .. | 22,742) 22,756) 22,745) 22,747 | 
ae : a 7 Treasury & bank currency.| 3,188) 3, 341) 3,343} 3,346 
Dublin* --| 5,142 6,882 219.383 242.572 | LIABILITIES F - eau 
Sept. 13, 1941, and Sept. 12, 3942. Money in circulation...... | 10, 046) 13, 250) 13, 389 1 13, oes | BANK OF PORTUGAL 
‘reasury cash 4 icaeel | 2 
| Treasury cash and dey 2, we 2, 362} 2,4 Million escudos 
w 
RETURNS | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK Age | apes | agen 
Million £’s 3 dia | 8 | 15, 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | ASSETS 1942 | 194 
BANK—Million £A’s | Aug. July | July | July Gold...... . .]1269 -8/1363 -0/1363 - 0/1363 4 
| fe , | 17, |e 24, Balances abro< ad . » « -}1242 -2/1944 -3)1947- 7)1954.j 
June | May | June ; June ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Discounts .-| 340-3} 284-7| 283-8) 2854 
16, 25, | 15, | Gold coin and bullion 52-49) 56°93) 58-84) 59-86 Securities . | 329-4) 354-8 354-8) 3544 
ASSETS 1941 s 2 | 1942 | 1942 | Bills discounted. . | 0 ‘97; 1-07) 1-05) 1-10 | 
Gold and English ster. | 17- 71) 5-95) 25-95) 25-95 Invest. and other assets | 42 *53) 55-75) 56-88, 58-02 LIABILITIES | | | 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 6 -79) % -*89' 6-87) 6-76 | LIABILITIES F 3 | | 
Call money, London......| 57- -29| 32 -88| 37-46; 38-74 | Notes in circulation 27°17) 33°92) 31-86) 31-81 Notes in circulation . -|2863 9/4474 -8 4441 -3)4416 4 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. ...| 43-73)106 -13)102-00/101-75 | Deposits: Government 4-79, 2:74 4-31 3°53 Deposits : Government ...] 463 -4)1126 -3.1115 -2/12054 
Discounts and advances...| 21-19} 29 65) 27-96) 27°56 | Bankers’ | 54-64! 68-44) 70-74) 71-50 Bankers’ .|1362 -4/2991 -6 3099 -913068 3 
LIABILITIES | Others 4-87, 7°36) 7:13) 7-70 Others .. -| 200-7) 312-5) 306-1) 3194 
Notes issued. ' 66 -62) 98 36] 100 -36;100 -61 Reserve ratio..... . |57 7% 50 -7%|51 -7% 52 -2% Foreign commitments «| 254-2) 245-6) 245-6) 2384 
Deposits, et: "(118 -62/127 -59/125 -04/126 -43 | | 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
Monthly Average 1941 1942 
Unit of i a ee ie wt Se a 
Measurement | 
1929 | 1932 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 || Jume July Aug. || Feb. Mar. | April May | June July | Ay 
1 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | | 
- Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ... 1935-39= 100 110 58 88 108 122 155 159 160 161] 172 171 173 174 177 180) 1 
” unadj. F.R B. a 110 58 89 108 123 156 160 159 162)! 167 168 171 175 177 181) 
s Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ... 132 41 78} 109) 138) 193 195) 199) 199 226, 229) 232) 237) 243, 251) 2 
non-dur., adj. F.R.B. 93 70 95 108 113 135 139) 138 139 142 139 139 138 138 137; ] 
. Minerals, — i 8 | eer ss 107 67) 97, 106 117 125 132) 131 132 129 127 130} 129 132 133) 1 
Building contracts awarded :— | | | 
i PL EL MEE, nos bkss0ccce 1923-25= 100 117 28 64 72 81 122 117) 139 152)! 128 125 128 158 197 208) ... 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B......... * 87 13 45 60 72 89 101; 115) 112 100 95 82 7¢ 88 77 
8. Other, adj. a - 142 40 80 81 89 149 129) 158) 184 151 149 165 22¢ 286 315) ... 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R. B. 1935-39= 100 152 78 89 101 109 130 139) 138 139 139) 136 143 143 141 141) i 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B. ss 1923-25= 100 lll 69 85 90 94 110 104 115 134 126 124 117 108 104 117] YW 
Employment :— | | 
11. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B...... ‘000 | a » | oe 39,296) 39,903) 40,101)| 40,910, 40,942) 40,977) 41,137 41,174 a 
12. - unedi. B.L.S. ...... ae lee chai oN Sale. Baas — sok 39,475) 39,908) 40,292)! 39,994! 40,396! 40,880) 41,263 41,415 Ps 
13. Ss We ose neces 1935-39= 100 107-1) 82-2) 98-6) 102-8 106-4 115-6) 115-4) 117-1) 117-7)) 120-1) 120-2) 120-3) 120-8 120°9 ... | . 
14. Fac tory, — 8 eee 1923-25= 100 oa sie cee aes ils a 128 -7| 133-3; 133-3); 135-1) 134-7) 135-5) 137-0) 139-1) 144-1) ., 
15. i SL SE Kepeneesecees ~~ 106-0, 66-3} 90-9 99-9) 107-5) 127-7)! 127-9) 130-6) 133-1)| 133-8) 135-1) 136-1) 137-1) 138-4) 141-6) ... 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B...... a 110-4) 46-7) 78-5) 92-2) 105-4) 148-8) 152-2) 152-7) 158-1) 178-3) 182-9) 186-7) 191-8, 194-5) 202-4 ... 
me. pete Hees, TALS. .......0ccccee Number Soo. teh bo eh Pes ee 41-3} 40-3) 41-0) 42-2) 42-5) 42-4) 42-6) 42-6) .. |. 
18. » hourly earnings, B.L.S....... | Cents -. | 45°8) 63-9) 64-4 67-0) 73-6) 73-8) 74-4) 74-5) *80-3) 80-9) 81-9) 83-1) 84-0 | 
ee es “=e is Qa 1935-39= 100 122-5) 97-6) 100-8) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2) 104-6) 105-3) 106-2)) 112-9) 114-3) 115-1! 116-0) 116-4 116 9 Mi 
Wholesale prices :— | | | | | | | | 
20. Farm products, B.L.S............ 1926= 100 104-9) 48-2) 68-5) 65-3) 67-7) 82-4) 82-1) 85-8) 87-4) 101-3) 102-8) 104-5) 104-4, 104-4) 105:3) 
i is Kine enihsbones¥ ne ee 'ans i. 99-9} 61-0) 73-6} 70-4) 71-3) 82-7, 83-1, 84-7) 87-2) 94-6 96-1) 98 ‘7 98-9) 93-3, 99-2) .. | 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S. .......... ” 91-6} 70-2) 81-7) 81-3) 83-0) 89-0) 88-6) 89-7) 90-8) 94-9) 95-2) 95-6) 95-7) 95-6) 95 7 99 
23. Wh’sale com’dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. - 95-3; 64-8 78-6) 77 ‘ 78-6) 87-3) 87-1) 88-8) 90-3) 96-7) 97-6) 98-7) 98-8) 98-6) 98-6 #8 
Bank Debits :— 
24. Total, all reporting centres .......... Million $ 81,878 33,827/ 35, 328) 37,155) 44,783 45,942) 44,808) 42,856) 41,545) 49,161) 46,613) 48,343 50,110)... | 
25. New York DE Ksehasenshasescesess i 50,257; ... | 14,065) 14, 265) 14,299) 14,810 17,282) 16,288) 15,079)| 14,242) 17,056] 16,023) 16,985, 17,394)... | 
iE 6.snsiscbebse0 0s 0s 5 00000 | 3,996) 3,952 14,512) 17, 644) 21, 995| 22,737|| 22,624) 22,675) 22,719) 22,705) 22,687) 22,691! 22,714) 22,737, ... | 
27. Money in circulation................ | 4,476) 5,328] 6,510) 7, 171) 7,901| 9,816)| 9, 612) 9,732; 9,995) 11,485, 11,566) 11,767| 12,074 12,383) ... | 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... 2,358) 2,114) 7,935, 10, 466) 13, 331) ... || 13, 051! 13,151) 12,794)| 12,619) 12,575) 12,658) 12,405) 12, 305; ! 
29. = Excess Reserves ............ ee 43 256) 2,522, 4, 469| 6, 376) --»_ |} 5,210) 6,215) 4,796)| 2,969) 3,073) 2,791) 2,486) 2,362 ee 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ = 595 99° 196) "186| 163} 236) 519} 296] 360 123 109 158; 128 96)... | » 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics |; 1929= 100 100; 24-4) 52-6) 55-5) 51) 47 | 47 49 49 41 39) 38} 38 40) | 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds.............++ % | 3-60, 3-66, 2-56] 2-36) 2-21) 1-95) 1-91] 1-90] 1-94 2-09 2-00, 1-98] 1-97) 1-97) ... | 
33. Income payments, adj............... | 1935-39=100 || 122-9) 70-6) 98-5) 105- 5| 113- “8) 137 -0)| 137-0} 138-9} 141-4) 156-9) 158-4) 161-5) 162-7) 165-4) 169-2 
ree Million $ 4, — 2, 076} 5,040) 5, 595) 7,606} ... 1,277) 456) 554 937; 3,548) 732) 764) 2,494) 794 
35. - expend., national defence .. . 832) 966] 1,129!) 2,201! 2,797) 3,231) 3,553) 3,823) 4, 494) on 
%. 9» ” SE sss cnndsssens | ” 3, is 4, 320) 1, 692 9, S28! 12, 774 1, 528| 1,598} 1,529)| 2,629) 3,421) 3,753) 3,953 4,550) 5 1160) we 
™ 
COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 
Growers’ Potato Prices. — Growers’ have been transferred from the groups in Darlington Forge, Limited. Since the out 


prices fixed by the Ministry of Food for 
ware and seed potatoes of the 1942 crop 


take effect on October Ist. 


show a general increase of §s. 
over those in force last season. 
tion, growers will receive the acreage pay- 
ment of {10 per acre. Certain adjustments 


have been made 


in the 


Ware prices 


per ton 


In addi- 


price structure. 


Prices for seed of the various classifications 
show a similar increase of 5s. per ton over 
last season’s prices, but certain 


varieties 


which they were 


Steel 


Control. 


formerly placed. 
—Following the appoint- 


ment of Sir John Duncanson as Iron and 


Steel Controller, 


Mr. George Briggs has 


been appointed Deputy Controller; in this 


capacity he will 


be responsible for the 


supply of iron and steel products to all 
war industries. Before the war Mr. Briggs 
was speciai director of English Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, and a director of the 





break of war he has been with the Iron 
and Steel Control and has successively held 
the posts of Director for Alloy and 
Steels and Assistant Controller of Iron 
Steel supplies. 


Fish Supplies -for Hospitals—Th 
Ministry of Food will shortly intro 
a scheme to secure priority su : 
white fish to hospitals and other rr det fs 


(Continued on page 404.) 
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are ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest ac crued, 


Prices, 
Year 1941 
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Prices, 
Year 1942 
Jan. 1 toSept. 22 
High | Low 
10} 1 
14% 9% 
48} 39 yl 
115 106 
56 494 
234 | 16g || 
58 504 || 
4h | 38 
188 | 14g 
69% | 61) 
12/3 | 67/6 
. 3 
383 365 
£474 | £36} 
29/6 19/- 
16/- 71/- 
1h | 4h 
£68 | £45 
54/74 | 
89/3 | 6 
6% | 55 
09/- 64/- 
470 | 443 
50/- 46/- 
63/9 77/9 
258 | 234 
14 | 11} 
107/6 79 
264 244 
16s | 14 
1b | 134 
27 20 
¢ 7 
7 
6 5¢ | 
185$ | 1654 
1824 | 158 
155 1504 
200 =| «189 
158/9 | 138 
63~ | 54/6 
80/3 | 71/10} 
106/3 | g0/- 
9/6 | 79/74 
67/9 50/74 
(@) Interim div. 
per share 


Prices, 
Year 1942 
\Jan.1 to Sept. 22 
High | Low 
| 83 | 82% 
us | 1114 
|| 100 994 
| 101 99% 
103 101 
108 105 
10 103 
964 93 
100% 98 
424 tal 
1019 | an | 
102¢ | es 
101 | 99 
100; | 99% 
101%, | 100 
115 112} 
| 103 | 100 
106g | 104 
974 95 
101 984 
1014 101 
102 101 
102 100 
109} 106; 
108} | 1053 
97 934 
99% 98 
106% 1044 
102 97} 
643 464 
32} 234 
93 76 
13 54 
85 703 
47) 33 
Last two 


Dividends 


(a) (b) (c) 
% % 
Nil « | Nil « 
Nile! Nil¢ 
4c| 26 
235 2ha 
26 2a 
lic 2 ¢ 
26 2a 
24 d | 1436 
lic ljc 
246! 2a 
10 b Tha 
446! 2pa 
6 a! 6 b 
8 ¢ 8c 
3ha 3gd 
76 7 a 
246 ha 
£246) {2a 
6 b 6a 
8 BI 8 a 
5 b 5a 
746| Tha 
84b| 8ha 
646 3ga 
9 6 9a 
40 a 50 b 
4 6a) 6/-6 
40 §®| 20a 
10/-a} 10/—6 
+20 b| tl7ka 
6/-a; 6/-b 
t582 c| 12} a 
ll a, 19 b 
3/3b| 3/3a 
13} 6} Sha 
4a 6 b 
4 a} 7 6 
3a 7} 
4a 6 b 
t15 b| 15 a 
5 a 9 b 
6ha 10 b} 
ll a} " b 
15} 6 a 
4a 14 b 


(b) Final div. 


(j) Yield to average red.- 














~ (c) Last two yearly divs. 
(k) Based on red 


end 1960. 


(2) Includes 249 6 not ane to tax. 
at par 1946. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | 


Name 


BA. and Pacific 


BA.Gt. Southern ._ 


ce 


vestern . 

Pacific 
Centra) Argentine 
San Paulo (Brazil) 


Weeks 


=~] DO ~) DO be fo 


Oe We ee 


Gross Receipts 
tor Week 


Ending 


Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 


1942 or 1942 
Sept. 19 $1,550,000 + 345,000 16,528,000 

» 19 $2,382,000 + 150,000 24,672,000 

; 19 $859,000 71,000 9,533,000 + 
14 $5,350,000 + 952,000 174,818,000 
19 | $2,164,050 |4+ 217,550 24,010,650 }+ 
13 £37,876 »,776 1,542,611 | 

t Receipts in Argentine pesos 


| 
| 


or — 


977,000 
262,000 | 
269,000 


+ 26,965,000 | 


2,622,050 | 


29,297 


) Yield 1.55% basis. 


1. 
Atlanti 
Can 
(it 
N.Y 


P it 
Nthn. 
Cent 


Railroads. 


Coast 
if 


Pi 


Pennsylvania 
Southern 


2. Utilities, etc. 


Amer. 


Tel. 


Amer. W'wks 


Pac. 


Lig 


ht 


People’s Gas 
Sth. Cal. Ed 


W. 


nor 


i Tel 


Yield basis 25%. 
(p) Yield 24% basis 


(é) 
(Ss) 


Alic wing for exc hange. , 
Yield basis 40% 





and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Price, Price, Yield, ee .. Last two || Price, | Price, 
Name of Security | “72% SPY SPH yan. 1 toSept.22| Dividends Name of Security || STB | “opt 
1942 1942 1942 High | Low | (a) (b) (c) } 1942 1942 
oem Funds £ s. a. % || lron, Coal and Steel 
||Consols BAF cccccsecce 83 824 3 07 46/6 41/3 2 a 7 6| Babcock & Wilcox £1 ...|| 46/6 | 46 
\|Consols ati: “(after 1957). I 1123 1124 | 311 5f}} 50/3 | 41/103)) 11 b| a ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1)| 46/-xd| 46/ 
\||\Conv. 2% 943-45...... 100g | 1003 * 060 ¢6 29/3 25/- || t3he +6 | Brown (John) Ord. 10/- |) 29/— 28/9 
||Conv. 24% 1944-49..... | 1008 | 100 | 2 8 0O}| 22/9 18/3 } 3 a| 5 b/|\Colvilles Ord. {1........ 22/3 22/3 
\Conv. 30, °1948-53 i | 1024 102} | 212 0 20/84} 14/- | 7 ¢| Nilc|/Dorman Long Ord, {1.. 19/6 19/6 
Conv. 34/6, (a (after 1961). .|| 1074 107} | 3 5 3f|| 27/44 | 20/- || 4 @| 6 b|/Guest Keen &c. Ord. fl. | 27) - | 26/9 
\\Conv. 5% 1944-64...... } 105 105 |3 8 7] 29/9 | 25/7} Ta | 15 b |\Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... | 29/3 | 29/9 
\|F unding 2 % 1956-61. . | 96 % |217 1 46/3 | 41/3 \| +24 2 | +4 b ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 . 44/9 | 45/6xd 
||Funding 24% 1952-57...|| 1003 og | 215 Off 49/18} 45/- 2c) 12% : Stewarts and Lloyds a. 48/9 | 49 
|Funding 30, "1959-69... 1003 1003 | 218 9]| 36/3 31/- 4a 6 }||Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| | 36/- 36/- 
||Funding 4% 1960-90. 1164 1163 | 217 6 T/- | 5/- || Nile, 5 7 Thomas(Richard)Ord. 6 8) 6/74 6/8 
||Nat. Def. 2 Yo 1944-48. .|| 101} | 101) | 2 5 Ok} 24/- 21/- 536 2 a ||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 23/74 23/9 
\|Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 1024 | 1024 | 216 1 17/74) 15/53 6 6| 4 a/|Vickers Ord. 10/-....... » lL 17/3 17/6 
\|War Bonds 24% 1945-47), 100g | 100; | 219 81 Textiles 
War Bonds 24% 1946-48), 100? | 100} 219 7} 11/6 7/- || Nile Nil c ||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 10/- |} 10/6 
‘Savings Bds. 1955-65), 100 | 100% | 218 9 || 12/6 6/3 ' Nile Nil c | British Celanese Ord. 10/-'| 12/14 | 12/6 
||Victory Bonds 4%...... i 1144 | 1144 | 218 9j/! 39/1g| 33/6 Sha 5 b|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 38) 38 
War Loan 3% 1955-59... 1013 101 | 216 8 | 40/1$| 31/- 24a 5 b | Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... | 38/- | 40 
War Loan 34% aft. 1952./' 1064 | 106 | 3 6 Of|} 12/9 2/3 Nil ¢ 3 ¢ |\Fine Cotton Spinners £1 |; 11/6 | 12/4} 
\|Local Loans 3%........ 96} 964 | 3 2 24) 30/44, 22/9 The 74 ¢ ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 29/- 29/6 
\Redemption 3% 1986-96), 99 99 3 010} Electrical Manufactg. 

‘Austria 3% 1933-53....)} 101 101 3 0 0 74/9 7/3 | Se 10 6 /|\Callenders Cable, &c. {1 .|| 73/9 73/9 
| Dom. & ‘Col. Govts. 22/10}; 20/9 || 12% 74 a |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- 21/3 | 22 
|Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 101} 101s | 416 O || 42/43) 37/6 || 10 ¢ 10 ¢ English Electric Ord. £1.|| ‘| 41/3 41/3 

New Zealand 5% 1946.. 101 101 | 418 6 || 84/3 | 78/44|| 17¢! 17} ¢ |\General Electric Ord. £1.|| 80/7 | 81 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 ete 109 109 gE 8 Gas and Electricity | 
Corporation Stocks 38/9 | 34/6 5 b 3 a|County of London £1....|| 35/-xd) 35 
[Birmingham 5% 1946-56, 1064 "106 ; 4 4 14/74 12/14 Nil c | Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1|| 13/3 | 13/6 
Relais Rs 5 0.06 6000 | 96 96 3 2 6}| 32/6 29/44 446 24 a ||North-East Electric £1 ..|| 30/6xd) 30/6 
Liverpool "3% 1954-64...|| 99 99 3 0} 40/- 37/44 || 5g 24. | Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 38/- 38 
Middlesex 34% 1957-62.| 1044 104} } 3 40/6 39/- 5 b 3 a|\Yorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 40/- | 39/6 
Foreign Governments Motor and Aircraft 
Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 100 100 410 6 17/3 15/- 10 ¢| 10 c|/Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 16/- 16 
Brazil 5% Funding 1914.) 593 59 4 4 Op) 25/- | 20/18)) We 7% c ||B.S.A. Ord. {1 ......... 24/3 | 24/6 
\\Chile 6% (1929)........ 314 31h | 415 3ni| 14/9 | 9/3 | 6 b| 4 a|\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...|| 14/9 13/9 
Egypt Unified +0. 89) 49} 4 91) 16/3 | 11/9 || t10 c! +8 c/||Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-|| 14/9 16 
Japan 5$% 1930. 11 11 - ij 29/6 24/- l 3a 3 b||Ford Motors Ord. {1 ....!} 29/- 29/3 
portuguese 3 ee dada 85 85 10 7 || 15/10$) 11/4 1740! 15 a,\ Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 14/43 | 15/7 
DE ask 6dte0s< 47% 47h 8 8 6 69/6 | 65/- at a} 12$6)| Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..|| 68/9 68/9 | 
|| 34/6 | 29/10}}| t10 @} +7$ 6 ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|) 34/6 | 34/1}xd 
- 93/9 | 82/6 || 20 ¢| 20 c||Rolls-Royce Ord. {1....|| 91/3 | 92/6 
Price, Price, Yield, Shipping 
Steseh al Gieeiae Sept. Sept Sept 19/73 | 13/3 Nile} Nilc| Cunard SteamShip Ord.{1| 19/3 19/6 
. 15, 22, 22, 25/- | 21/6 6 c| 6 c/|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1. .|} 24/6 24/3 
1942 1942 1942 32/6 25/3 6b wT) 1: ere 32/- 32 
; 25 20/7 5 ¢ 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1| 24/6 24/6 
Railways és. d 21/- 16/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢|/Union Castle Ord. £1....'| 19/3 | 19/3 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 8} Nil Tea and Rubber ' 
Can. Pacific Com. $25. . 104 11} Nil 7/3 3/9 4 c. Nil ¢| Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1.. 5/6 | 5/9 
Great Western Ord. Stk.. 474 47} 8 &8 6 14/6 6/- 6 ¢ 2 c|\Anglo-Dutch of Java {1. 9/9 | 10 
G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 107 107 413 6 32/- | 24/6 2a 74 6 || Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 26/3 | 27/6 
L.N.E.R. 4% Ast Pref. ..|; 554 56} 7 1 7H «O/le}] 9d. 4a 6 b|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 1/1} 1/1} 
L.M.S. Ord. Stock ......|| 224 23. | 81311 || 20/6 | 8/103) 10 c| 3 c¢|\Rubber Plitns. Trust £1..|) 14/4) | 14/3 
L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 564 57} 619 2 1/8 9d. 9 ¢ Nil c United Serdang Rbr. 2/- 1/l4 1/1) 
London Transport ‘C’Stk.| 48 48 = < Oil 
Southern Def. Stock ....|) 183 184 99 3 55/33 | 34/4 § ¢ 74 c ||Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 . 51/103; 55 
Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|| 68 69 4 1) 54/84 | 27/6 || Sa 740 a Oil Ord. {1..... _ 1} | a ; 
. 56/3 34/4 +2}a@)| +240 |\Shell Transport Ord. {1 . 103} 53/1} 
Banks and Discount | 73/14 | 63, st 10 6! § a|\Trinidad Leaseholds A || 72/6 72/6 
Alexanders £2, {1 pd. ...|} 71 71 418 € ’ Miscellaneou 
Bank of Australasia £5..|) __ 34 7 i¢s 54/08 42/- || 2}a| _6)6/\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1), 52/6 | 52/6 
a = ees tee oa sive | 3 3 7 | 4g/9 | 35/78) 10 ¢ 10 ¢ | Barker (John) Ord. £1 46/3 47 
Bank of New Zealand {ill ‘29 29 + 0 Oni] 32/208] 30/6 || 24 ¢) 24 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-| 37/6 31/6 
alee taal ‘B’ fl k 74/6 74 1: nl) 45/7%| 42/3 7b 3 a| British Aluminium {1...|| 45/- 45/-xd 
Chartered of India {5 . Gaxd) «6k | 3 1s 6 || S8/28| TO [It27fh c t24), ¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1. 81/3 81/3 
aioe a $125" sea | £571 1813 9 || O8/8 | S4/- 7b 7 a| British Oxygen Ord. £1.|| 66/103) 67/9 
I oat oN : 5 r} ~ i 6% ot 5 Be ; . 6 Il 69} 47 4c 4 c| Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 63 664 
Midland £1°fally haid...|| 87/~ 37 + 2 ©) at6/s | 97/6 || 15,6) 12h |Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1.....\/115/- | 115 
Nat "D t 6 7 ~ 7 6! ’ : 7 ; 33/14 | 24/44 10 ¢ 8 c| Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 .|| 29/6 296 
rat. De. £2), Tay peld ‘ 6) | 4 0 OF} yq/10g) 13/3 Nile! 6 c/(Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..| 17/9 17/3 
— a £, £1 paid. . 68/ 67/6 4 8 9 25/6 22/- 1246. 12a Gestetner (D.) 5/- ... 25 25 
a on. oman 452° | 455° | 314 9 || 63/6 | 31/3 || 20 | Nila | Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 40/6 | 41/104 
Westminster £4, <1 asi. 7 ; c Oi 33/138) 30/- 5 6 3 a|ImperialChemical Ord. {1} 33/6 33, 6xd 
ninster £4, {1 paid , “7s 6 5 +10 &| +7}a| Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1)| 6} 64 
Insurance $44 $374 || $2.00 c | $2.00 c | International Nickel n.p.|| $40 | £40 
Alliance £1, fully pone ; 24} 4 13 4 31/9 24/9 5 ¢ 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. {1)| 29/44 | 29)-xd 
am as £5, £1} paid 12} 12} . s 4 52/6 39/9 } 5 a 5 » |\London Brick Ord. £1... 51/3 | 51/3 
Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. |} 100 105 3 16 39/3 30/- || 15 a| 20 6| Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 38/9 | 38/6 
Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd.|; 264 264 515 € 98/9 85/74 124d 74a@ |\Murex {1 Ord. .... | 97/6 | 97/6 
Pearl £1, fully paid 16} 16} OF} 27/3 19/6 24a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 26/6 | 26/6 
Phoenix £1, fully paid... 153 153 $18 0 65/3 58/- 1246 2$ a |\Spillers Ord. £1... .. || 62/6 62/6 
|\Prudential {1 ‘A’.......|) 27 27 2 3 64/9 59/10}; 10 6, _3$a@)\Tate and Lyle Ord. f1.. 63/14 64/44 
Royal Exchange {1..... 8 8 315 34/9 | 27/6 10 c| 10 c/||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 31/- | 29 3xd| 
Royal £1, 12/6 paid 88 83 $17 € 87/9 80/6 10 6| 10 a|\Tube Investments Ord. £1) 87/- | 87 
Sun Life £1, tully paid... 6 6 3 le 73/1$ | 62/6 836) 3¥a/\Turner od Newall Ord. {1)| 68/9 68/9 
33/- 26 44 7¢ a (d)15 6 United olasses Ord. 6/8 D/- | 30 
Investment Trusts 2 r 
Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock), 1834 1834 . 60/6 47/- 35 b| 20a a 5/- ....|| 57/6 06 
Investment Trst. Def.Stk.', 163 163 615 0 46 3 36/73 || 80 45 Ashanti Goldfields Ord. 4 41/3 | 41/104 
Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 152} 1524 | 6 11 “e || : Oe ee ae | 7 
US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|| 1912 11 : 9 3/— || (6 « Nila | Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 . 3/44 3/44 
a -, 7s . 42/6 | 30/7|| 10 ¢| 10 ¢|Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..| 38/14 | 37/6 
Breweries, &c. on 7k Nile} 20 ec |\De Beers (Def.) £2}.... 8% | oF 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... .| 156/- 156 211 Ofj| 40/- 33/6 1136! 98 a| Randfontein Ord. {1....), 33/9 33/9 
Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|| 68/- 67/6 |4 2 9 8&t 64 15 6| Nila) Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1 64 7 
Distillers Co. Ord. £1.. 79/6 19/3 | 4 2 ( 15/6 11/9 5 b| 5 a!)Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 13/- 13/3 
Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)| 104/-xd| 103 5 12 6 l* 58 62$6| 52a |/Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 5k 6 
Ind Coope &c, Ord. {1.. 90/3 | 89/9 | 5 0 O 7% 64 2/6a 5/6 b | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. .. 6% | 6% 
Watney Combe Def. {1 66/104! 66/10}! 5 7 6 |) 4H 3% Nil Nil |\W. Witwatersrand 10/- 4h | 4% 


(f) Flat yield. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close 
Sept. Sept. 
15 22 
27}? 29 
41 4} 
21; 22% 
8&5 9} 
214 214 
14g 155 
118) 1184 
2 23 
26% 27 
39} 39} 
17, 17% 
285 28} 


Close Close 


3. Commercial Sept. Sept 
and Industrial. 15 22 
Am. Smelting 38 38} | 
Am. Viscose 27h 274 
Anaconda 254 253 | 
Beth. Steel 3} 533 } 
Briggs 185 18) 
Celanese of A 20} 203 
Chrysler 59, 60} 
Distillers-Seag 18) 18% 
Eastman Kdk 127? 131 
Gen. Elec 268 26% 
Gen. Motors 574 374 
Inland Steel 9; 61 
Int. Harvest 45 47} 
Int. Nicke 7 


Yield, 


Sep 


t. 


22, 
1942 


16 
10 
9 
4 
Nil 
9 
ll 
17 
2 
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0 
14 
14 
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d. 
0 
© 
64 
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| Nil 
| Nil 


0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
Ot 
0 
0 


U 


se nono 


0 


~~ G) Annas 
+ Free of Tax. 


Close Cl 
sept. sept 

15 22 
Int. Paper 8h 73 
Liggett Myers 584 58! 
Nat. Distillers . 254 25) 
Nat. Steel 47% 475 
Phelps Dodge 23% 23% 
Proct. Gamble 48} 49) 
Sears Roebuck. 53§ 53{ 
Shell Union.... 134 14} 
Std. Oil N.J. 385 393 
20th Cen. Fox li 113 
United Drug 63 7} 
U.S. Steel . 46 45] 
West’house El 704 70 

Woolworth 8 , 
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(Continued from page 402.) 


institutions for the treatment of the sick, 
maternity homes, mental hospitals, mental 
deficiency institutions and Service hospitals 
which are licensed as establishments for 


THE ECONOMIST 


(No. 2) Order (S.R. and O. No. 
made by the Board of Trade, requires 





* THE ECONOMIST "' SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


September 26, 1942 


1901) than ten persons who intend 10 close down 


temporarily or permanently, to 


proprietors of laundries employing more less than fourteen days’ notice jn ain Rot 
the Director of Laundry Services. Soned 


of Trade. 





rationing purposes. Supplies will be at (1935 = 100) “THE ECONOMIST" INDEX op 
the rate of 3} Ibs..of white fish a week in ini tata €S WHOLESALE PRICES 
—— oe average number of patients Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. (1927 = 100) 
on light diets. 17, (ies | es 
whe + : 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 194: Mar. | Aug - 
Retailers’ Goodwill.—In order to clarify = re — “TET | Sept. | Sept 
a point in the Location of Retail Businesses , ae , | 1937*| 1939 194] 1942 is 
Order, 1942 (S.R. and O. No. 1619), the —— bh os Fe-xy as 3 es | 38.3 me 
Board of Trade has made an amending ier ae? hoes : 2.7 | 172.7 
— —— Complete index...., 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 Cereals and Meat 93.0 66.9 99.7 ‘ 
Order (S.R. and O. No. 1828). It permits : : | —-| benccal Other Foods 70.4| 61.11 983 oe | 1083 
the carrying on of a business which was in Mar. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Textiles 74.2 54.3 | 95.1! 92.3 ms 
operation on August 2oth, where the good- wel qty | 28 | 24 16, Minerals 113.2, 95.4 | 130.1 | 1313 = 
will had been acquired from a person who a | ee | Oe | oe Miscellancous 87.0 77.6 | 113.0 jigs iiss 
} ee : 8 
conducted such business on the premises Crops 147.9} 92.2 | 113.0 | 117.8! 118.3 Complet d 
concerned between December 1 on and Raw materials 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.5 172 7 172.7 a 87.2 70.3 | 106.9 110.8 | 112.9 
October 23, 1942. Complete Index.... 175.1 | 106.4 138.8 142.7 142.9 1913 100 119.9 | 96.8! 147.1 1595 lids 
Laundry Order.—The Laundry (Control ~* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery * Highest level reached during 1930-37 2 
t 22°37 Tecovery 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and _ provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at eall or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


MOSLEY STREET 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


London 
Branches 28, 


Manchester Branch: 52, 
New York Agency: 65, 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 














As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances £130,752,178 
Savings Bank Balances 160,553,865 
Note Issue Department 77,144,818 
Rural Credits Department 2,389,454 
Other items a 19,795,546 





£380,635,862 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 















Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = - $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP - = $20,000,000 
( STERLING - - £6,500,000 





RESERVE FUNDS WONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG, 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE 







E.C.3. 











THROUGHOUT {VD 


EAXST, Ete 


INDIA 





AGENCIES 
THE FAR 


BRANCHES AND 








HONGKONG & SHANGHAT BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 







particulars may be had on application 












ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 
y rinted in Great Brit dn ty St. Clements Press 1940), Lrp., Portugal St., 


t Brettenham House 


Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
ae Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu K 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colom 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi British 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A 
; eae : Nuwara Entebbe = 
‘ochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja ly 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala } ons 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribes Capital . £ 5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 000,000 
Further Tiabil ty of Proprietors . ,000,000 
Reserve Fund 000 
Spe ( ency R rve Noo 
Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





With its videspread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for t e conduct of all classe of Banking and Exchange isiness 
with Aust 

1. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL. _- 
_ | RESERVE FUND od de 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


| THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE 


The Directors have declared an Interim Dividend for % 
year 1942 of 2s. 6d. per share on the £2 10s. (10s. paid) share 
5s. per share on the £1 (fully paid) shares and 1s, 3d. per sh 
on the §s. (fully paid) shares (issued to staff) subject to income 
tax, payable on the 12th October. 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tur Ecovomis1 
Saturday, September 26, 1942 


Kingsway, Nuewerarer, Lt 
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